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ROME AND THE EARLY MIDDLE AGE! 


' Boni iudicis est ampliare iurisdictionem runs the old legal 
| maxim : it is a sign of vigour and fresh enterprise when the British 
| Behool at Rome looks about it for new land that it may enter in 
' andoccupy. It would embrace within its sphere of influence the 
i and archzology of the Middle Ages. Thus it is that I have 
» been invited to make some remarks upon the vast theme of Rome 
ind the early Middle Age. That invitation I have accepted with 
: SE ecrity, for, as a student of history, I am dismayed that English 
» scholars are so slow to interest themselves in the development of 
| Western Europe during the period which stretches from Con- 
© stantine the Great to the year a.p. 1000. In England, as I am 
» fully aware, the student of Byzantine history is regarded, and will 
| probably long be regarded, as an unaccountable freak—something 
» in the nature of a grotesque museum specimen; it is not for the 
© study of any such outlandish subject that I would plead to-day. 
) The history of seven centuries of Western Europe forms part—and 
) no insignificant part—of the highway of our civilisation. It is 
© well that we in England should cultivate our own garden; but 
» every garden plot receives seeds from neighbouring garden plots, 
» and it is a poor gardener who has no eyes for the experience of 
| others engaged in similar tasks. There is in England a new and 
' a living interest for the Europe of the early Roman Empire; for 
| the age of Hildebrand there are keen students; but with the rise 
E of the Christian Empire there begins to gape in English historical 
| scholarship an hiatus valde deflendus. And here we mark the 


. 1 A paper read at the Annual Meeting of subscribers to the British School at 
| Rome (3 December, 1929). During the twenty-nine years of its activity the 


| School has issued eleven volumes of Papere ; though study of the medieval period 
3 has not been neglected, these papers are for the most part devoted to the pre- 
| history of Italy and to classical archeology. It is now desired further to develop 


; Work on the medieval period, and it is hoped to found a scholarship at the School 
FS for medieval studies. An effort is being made to raise a fund for this purpose : 
| see the appeal of the Faculty of Archeology, History and Letters, circulated with 


| this number of History. 
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devastating influence of a deep-seated prejudice. For good or 
for ill, the vital forces of the early Middle Age are bound up with 
Christianity, and to understand that age the student must be 
prepared—lI would not say to believe in—but at least to surmount 
an antipathy towards the Christian Church and the Christian 
faith. And for some of the greatest historians of the European 
Middle Age this has been a condition with which they were unable 
to comply. Gibbon, the master ironist, found an all too faithful 
disciple in J. B. Bury ; Seeck, the author of the modern classical 
work upon the decline of the ancient world,’ was throughout his 
life inspired by a flaming and passionate hatred of Christianity ; 
his six volumes breathe the scorn of the aristocrat for the religion 
of the under dog, the religion of the slave-mentality—die Religion 
des Betteltums—the beggar’s faith. Two brilliant books, but 
lately published, Ernst Stein’s Geschichte des spitrimischen 
Reiches* and F. Lot’s La Fin du monde antique et le début du 
moyen dge,* turn towards the Christian religion the cold shoulder 
of an incurious neglect ; for Professor Lot, indeed, its history is a 
study in pathology: he will not- waste words on this maladie 
de l’esprit. 

And here in this European Middle Age we are coming to discern 
the danger of that specialisation, that analytic delimitation of 
spheres of study, through which recent historiography has won 
some of its most remarkable triumphs. From the Romans that 
historiography has borrowed its cardinal maxim : divide et impera : 
through isolation mastery must be achieved. The economic man 
was only the first of a line of historical fictions. The waters of the 
river of history were drawn off, neatly canalised, and thus taught 
to flow in governable streams; but thereby the river of history 
was destroyed : its bed lay dry, or rather, perhaps, there flowed 
through it only the meagre current of a narrowly political and 
administrative chronicle. The first reaction to this process can 
be marked in the appearance of the History of Civilisation— 
Kulturgeschichte : there has been more than one Kulturgeschichte 
of the Middle Ages. But in writing such a history the author, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, tends to substitute for the 
moving picture of human development the composite photograph : 
the representation becomes static, not dynamic. Man is taken 
out of time and becomes a timeless type. But for the historian 
the time process is essential: it is for him the element in which 

1 Otto Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der antiken Welt, 1894-1920. 


2 Vol. 1, 1928: Vienna, Seidel und Sohn. 
3 1927: Paris, La Renaissance du Livre. See review in History, xtv. 135. 
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alone man can breathe. As a reaction against the artificiality of 
scientific isolation Kulturgeschichte can be justified; but the new 
synthesis, which will surely be the next step in historical advance, 
must take the materials collected by the historians of civilisation 
and must give them articulation—a new spinal cord—by attaching 
them to the time scheme of political, religious, artistic and 
economic development. For the historian’s material is man, 
and the student forgets at his peril that it is the same man who 
eats, prays, works and, in often misguided moments, puts his 
thoughts on paper. 

There are signs that this new synthesis ison the way. Wilhelm 
Weber in a brilliant pamphlet } has this year pleaded that Church 
history and the history of the Roman Empire cannot be longer 
studied in isolation, and we may expect from him in the near 
future a work which shall further illustrate that inter-dependence. 
The history of the early papacy is beginning to be treated from a 
similar standpoint.2, The barriers are falling, and across the 
sundering faculties of our universities a new intercourse begins. 

For no period is this co-operation more essential than for the 
early European Middle Age. So long as we write, as Stein has 
recently done,* a purely political history of fifth-century Gaul and 
pass over without a mention that work of the conversion of the 
pagan country-side and that growth of monastic foundations 
which were remoulding the forms of Gallic life, we have omitted 
those very elements into which men were pouring their most 
passionate enthusiasm. In one book—in a history of Roman 
literature—we read of Sidonius Apollinaris; in another—a 
history of Latin Christian literature—we find an account of St. 
Vincent of Lerins. They were men of the same world : they must 
meet again in the mind of the student if he would compare a dying 
tradition of pagan letters with the living conviction of a Christian 
tradition marching forward confidently to a future which it would 
make its own. There is no pagan literature of the time which can 
compare in vigour and the sheer force of its ideas with the Com- 
monitorium of Vincent of Lerins. For any fruitful study of the 
early Middle Age in Europe we must bring to our work a sympathy 
which will embrace alike Sidonius Apollinaris, the champion of 
an inherited culture menaced by the encroachments of rusticitas, 

 Rémische Kaisergeschichte und Kirchengeschichte : Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. 

* Cf. E. Caspar, ‘“‘ Historische Probleme der dlteren Papstgeschichte ” : 
Historische Zeitschrift, 139 (1929), pp. 229-41. In this field E. Schwartz has done 
Pioneer work; see his book Kaiser Constantin und die christliche Kirche, 1913 : 
Leipzig, Teubner. 


* See his Geschichte des spdtromischen Reiches, Vol. 1. 
U2 
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and a Sulpicius Severus proclaiming the wonders wrought by the 
Christian ascetic and missionary, St. Martin of Tours. 

Such a sympathy was, we must frankly acknowledge, very 
difficult for the students of the age into which I was bom, 
Science had proclaimed the universality of Law, the universe was 
a nice and tidy place and was in a fair way to be completely 
rationalised. Human emotions were doubtless wild and un- 
accountable things, yet they were but weeds in the garden, and 
they too would shortly submit to rationalisation. The sense of 
sin and other illusions from which mankind had suffered in the 
past were growing pains, and they would pass. The inexplicable 
—the miraculous—was retreating and before long would evacuate 
the field. To such a spirit the documents of the early Middle Age 
are painful reading: even as historical sources they must be 
condemned, since men who could think thus extravagantly and 
ridiculously were surely capables de tout, what could one make of 
such witnesses? That spirit has passed, though here and there 
a few die-hards, like Mr. Bertrand Russell, still defend the fortress. 
At least the historical student is bound to admit that he can only 
attempt to recover something of the past when he is prepared to 
treat the fact as if it had been miraculous, for that was the meaning 
of the fact to the men and the women who experienced it, and 
it was precisely from that miraculous element that it derived its 
significance. Every history of the Byzantine Empire in the 
English language which I can recall at the moment stands con- 
demned because it does not contain a single miracle. No 
Byzantine would have recognised his history in these modem 
versions. I myself have been severely criticised in an American 
journal because I inserted a miracle into the Cambridge Medieval 
History. But how could I help myself? How can you explain 
the significance of the Battle of the Frigidus without introducing 
the element of miracle? For the permanent importance of that 
battle lies surely in this, that it was the death-blow to the hopes 
of the pagan party in the Western Empire. You recall the scene: 
the pagans posted in the plain facing the defile through which the 
stream of the Frigidus flows down from the Alps; on the heights 
above is Theodosius the Great with hisarmy. The Sibylline books 
have declared the coming victory of the pagans; a Christian 
anchorite has assured Theodosius that he will conquer. In that 
confidence the emperor launched his troops through the narrow 
defile to certain destruction, and they were massacred. But his 
confidence is unshaken : the following day he renews the attack. 
And then down from the mountains against the pagan ranks 
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swept the Alpine wind—the Bora—turning back upon themselves 
the missiles of the defenders of the ancient Gods. The God of the 
Christians had come to the help of his worshippers : the word of 
the Christian solitary had been upheld and victory remained with 
Theodosius. The Roman state could not be reclaimed for its old 
allegiance.! All this may seem to you beside the point; but I am 
convinced that it is intensely relevant. If your mind becomes 
queasy at the very idea of a miracle, the early Middle Age is not 
the proper field for your study: that synthesis of political and 
religious history which is essential for its understanding will 
remain for you an impossibility. 

And the proper centre from which these studies should be 
conducted is Rome; it is still true for this period, as it is for the 
early Empire, that the decisive happenings take place in the 
Mediterranean world: if one looks out from a Roman watch- 
tower, there is gained a width of view which is essential for a living 
comprehension of the European story. In Gaul one may forget 
the pirate power of Vandal Carthage: in Rome one can never 
fail to remember the menace of the African corsairs. Have 
modern historians of the period paid sufficient attention to the 
effect produced upon the lands around the Mediterranean by these 
barbarian raiders? It was they, it might be suggested, and not, 
as M. Pirenne contends, the Arab invaders of Northern Africa, 
who first shattered those communications which linked Gaul and 
Spain to Antioch and Alexandria. For the Vandal fleet held the 
Mediterranean peoples in the grip of a great fear: it was the fear 
of the Vandal which built the sea-walls of Constantinople. In 
Rome, which suffered sack and massacre at Vandal hands, it is 
impossible to ignore that sea supremacy which closed the highways 
of the Mediterranean and broke the unity of the.orbis terrarum— 
the circle of lands washed by the great inland sea. 

The history of the several provinces of the Empire during the 
early Middle Age must naturally be studied separately—only so 
can we work out the peculiarities which in different regions charac- 
terised this period of transition—but it would, it seems to me, be 
a sound rule that one should before starting upon that mono- 
graphic treatment regard the history of any particular region 
from this Roman watch-tower and thus gain, fixed in one’s mind, 
the Mediterranean setting—the links maintained with the old 
world-centre, the threads that were broken—the re-knotting of 
broken threads, as, for instance, that imperial reconquest of the 


1 Cf. Otto Seeck and Georg Veith, “‘ Die Schlacht am Frigidua,” Klio, 13 
(1913), pp. 451-67. 
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West which was achieved by the generals of Justinian. Ang 
then, with that panorama of breaks and continuities before your 
eyes, concentrate on your chosen area, always bringing the 
history of the area into close relation to that Mediterranean vision, 
Your perspective will not then be falsified by any artificial isolation, 
Many a modern theory might be unable to stand the test of that 
constant reference to the Mediterranean background. 

Moreover, the proper centre from which to undertake the 
study of the early Middle Age is Rome, because here is the heart 
of the Western Church: because from Rome, through Rome, 
pass the new elements which are to undermine and supersede the 
old classical and pagan world. The greatest triumph of the 
imperial Rome of the early Caesars had been the realisation of 
Vergil’s conception of the mission of the Empire—the building of 
the Roman peace, the creation out of barbary of Romania ; when 
that imperial work is threatened with dissolution, the Christian 
city takes up the old task. Rome handed on from the East that 
institution of monasticism which, transplanted to Gallic soil, was 
to give to a barbarian West its leaders : for the monastery of the 
fifth century was the nursery of bishops, the school of ecclesiastical 
statesmanship. From Rome came the faith, that ideal bond of 
unity, which was to take the place of the shattered pax Romana. 
When current histories of the Roman Empire fail to mention that 
work of conversion which was inaugurated by St. Martin of Tours, 
they miss one of the great illuminating parallels of European 
history : they fail to illustrate how Rome was once again taking 
up under changed conditions her secular task of creating order 
out of chaos: the achievement of St. Martin and his successors 
is Rome’s second conquest of Gaul. The history of Christian 
missions is itself part of the Roman tradition—it is in the tradition 
of that Roman citizen of Tarsus who first amongst the Christians 
thought in terms of Roman provinces, who planted his churches 
in the provincial capitals of the Empire, whose visit to Rome was 
in his mind but the stepping-stone to that conquest for Christ of 
the further Roman West of which he dreamed. 

And, once again, the proper centre from which to undertake 
the study of the early Middle Age is Rome, since Rome was the 
great magnet of the barbarian world. In their own despite the 
imperial city drew the barbarians to herself: what, later, Con- 
stantinople was to be for the Slavs—Tsarigrad, the city of majesty 
and of miracle—such was Rome for the barbarian invaders of the 
West : ever in Alaric’s ears rang the words Penetrabis ad urbem : * 


1 Of. Thomas Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (2nd edition, 1892), Vol. 1, 
part 2, p. 719, 
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the barbarians became Rome’s foes because she would not welcome 
them to herself as friends. It was the framework of Rome’s 
imperial construction that they sought to preserve in those 
barbarian kingdoms which were founded on Roman territory. 
It is only after a profound study of the institutions of the later 
Roman Empire that one can usefully proceed to consider the 
character of that fusion of Roman and Germanic elements which 
went to the making of the Frankish realm. Here mere names are 
delusive things, for it is not the name of the institution which 
determines its character: the name may be Roman, but the 
decisive question is how much of Germanic content was poured 
into the inherited Roman mould. The Roman knew of 
immunitas: the Frankish monarch granted to his subjects 
immunitas: only if we have learned all that we can know of 
immunitas as an institution under the later Roman Empire can 
we profitably begin to ask the question how far Frankish practice 
preserved a legacy from the Empire. It is on such detailed study 
as this, applied in many concrete instances, that wide generalisa- 
tions can alone be safely founded. The work is arduous: it cannot 
be sustained save by a passionate desire to recover, so far as we 
may, the historic foundations on which our Western civilisation 
has been built. It will only be undertaken by those who feel the 
need of proving themselves to be, in Nietzsche’s phrase, ““ Good 
Europeans,” not merely islanders isolated from their fellows. 
From the mud of the trenches on the Western front Charles 
Babut, one of the most promising young medievalists of France, 
—under the spur of a certain premonition that in three days he 
would be dead—wrote and sent to his mother a note upon the 
relation of the Merovingian tribune to the Roman official of the 
same name. Three days later he was dead. It is such a passion 
as this that will in due course create a nobler history than has yet 
been written of Europe’s early Middle Age. 

Besides the more strictly historical problems there is much work 
in the field of Italian archeology which must be undertaken before 
the historian can hope to answer many troublous questions. 
Diehl’s Corpus of ancient Christian Latin inscriptions is now com- 
plete, and the field is open for special monographs which may 
clear the way to the fuller understanding of this material. I 
speak out of a profound ignorance, but while English scholars— 
such as Ramsay and Calder—have long been working on Greek 
Christian inscriptions, aro there any who are in like manner 
seeking to interpret the similar Latin inscriptions of the Christian 
West? Icould not name them. Here at least, it would appear, 

1 The index is in course of publication. 
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is a task which could be attempted forthwith, now that the 
inscriptions have been rendered readily accessible. 

In the architectural sphere the historical student who has no 
special knowledge is faced by directly conflicting views of the 
origin of the architecture of the later Empire: is he to trace it 
with Rivoira to Italian and specifically Roman sources,! or must 
he follow Strzygowski and attribute its characteristic features to 
Asian influences?? This is a question of the first importance: 
if it could be determined with some approach to certainty, that 
determination would have important effects upon the whole 
problem of the relation of Italian culture in the imperial period to 
the Hellenistic civilisation of the Near East. Can some young 
architect trace some distinctive feature in the architectural 
development which may furnish a decisive clue, and thus liberate 
the historical student from his present feeling of frustration and 
embarrassment? Such an unsolved problem is to the mind what 
a pebble in the shoe is to man’s physical frame. In particular, are 
we to regard Ravenna, in Strzygowski’s words,* as an advanced 
post of Aramzan art ?—are its mosaics to be explained as pictures 
which need for their understanding a knowledge of Asian 
lectionaries ? 

There is a similar problem which is at present a matter of 
acute disagreement : where should we seek the origins of Christian 
Church painting? While one school would find it in the East— 
in such centres of Hellenistic art as Alexandria and Antioch—von 
Sybel has of late years with ever-increasing definiteness affirmed 
his conviction that the home of Christian Church painting is the 
city of Rome;‘ that from Rome it spread to the West; that it 
was against this Roman innovation that the Spanish Council of 
Elvira protested in the early years of the fourth century—the 
theory that would derive it from the East is a pure hypothesis 
which is unsupported by any evidence: in fact, we may add, it 
floats in the air as baseless as Strzygowski’s theory which would 
seek in lost Mandzan paintings the models for Christian icono- 
graphy. Here again our understanding of the cultural relations 

1G. T. Rivoira, Roman Architecture, 1925. 

2 For the bibliography of Strzygowski’s work see his Origin of Christian 
Church Art (1923), pp. 253 seqq. 

* Cf. his study, ‘‘ Ravenna als Vorort aramiischer Kunst,’’ Oriens Christianus, 
Neue Folge, 5 (1915), pp. 83-110. 

* L. von Sybel, ‘‘ Anfinge der Kirchenmalerei,’’ Chr. Kunstblatt, Sept. 1915; 
‘Das Werden christlicher Kunst,” Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 1916, 
pp. 125 segg.; ‘‘ Mosaiken rém. Apsiden,” Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengecchichte, 1918, 
pp. 273-318; Frithchristliche Kunct, Minchen, 1920; ‘ Zur Synode von Elvira,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1923, pp. 243-7. 
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between the Hellenistic East and the Roman West is barred by a 
note of interrogation: must we, through absence of evidence, 
content ourselves with a non liquet, or can the student of the history 
of art-forms resolve the historian’s doubts ? 

Another problem which particularly interests myself is the 
relation of the Christian sculpture of the city of Rome to the 
provincial art of the fourth century. In sarcophagi of Rome and 
of Arles Constantine’s championship of the Christian cause is 
symbolised by the rescue of Israel from Egyptian bondage by 
Moses : Constantine, as Becker has pointed out in a lengthy study 
of these sarcophagi,! was hailed by Eusebius as the new Moses. It 
would be of great significance if we knew where this symbolism 
arose, and if we could trace the connections which linked the artists 
of Gaul to those of Italy. The Roman Empire was maintained by 
constant intercourse between its component provinces, and from 
them by intercourse with the Empire’s heart, the city of Rome. 
The decline of the Empire in the west of Europe, Sir William 
Ramsay has consistently maintained, was in large measure due 
to the breakdown of this system of inter-communication: any 
field in which we can catch this intercourse at work helps us to 
realise the more vividly the secret of the Empire’s life. Was it in 
Rome or in Constantine’s Gallic capital that the fourth-century 
artists elaborated the Christian symbolism of the triumph to 
which Constantine had led the new Israel—the Christian Church ? 

This art of the early European Middle Age is admittedly 
different from the imperial art of the principate : too often it has 
been treated simply as a lamentable decline from classic models. 
That facile condemnation is now antiquated. More important 
because more far-reaching than any of the specific problems which 
I have mentioned is the question of the meaning and the spirit of 
this later art. If it is different, as it is, why is it different? What 
were fourth-century artists seeking to express? This problem 
has been raised by Professor Lietzmann of Berlin in a paper 
recently published on Das Problem der Spdtantike,* in which he 
compares fourth-century sculpture with that of the Trajanic 
period: he would find the solution of that difference in the 
religious interests of the age of Constantine. It is in this direction 
that the study of the art of the early Middle Age must advance 
before we can hope to come to a fuller understanding and a juster 

1 See the Festgabe zum Konstantins-Jubilium, 1913, Konstantin der Grosse 
und seine Zeit, edited by F. J. Dilger (Freiburg, 1913), pp. 155-90. Cf. Heikel’s 
index to Vol. 1 of the edition of Eusebius published in Die griechischen christ- 


lichen Schrifisteller, Leipzig, 1902. 
* In the Sitzungsberichte of the Prussian Academy, 1927, pp. 342-58. 
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appreciation of the spirit of the men who created that art. If the 
pagans of the age went back to their sacred traditions and sought 
in their legends a revelation of divine truth, as did the apostate 
emperor, so the Christians recurred to their sacred traditions and 
traced in contemporary history the hand of the same God who 
had led His chosen people in the past. In both the pagan and the 
Christian camps, as the forces faced each other in the struggle of 
the faiths, Revelation sits enthroned as the guide of man, and 
human reason must perforce abate its claim to supremacy. From 
the student of the history of art we may rightly claim a sympathetic 
consideration of the spirit which inspires this difficult art, and in 
the museums and in the churches of the city of Rome there is a 
more favourable starting-point than perhaps in any other place 
for this new constructive essay in interpretation. 

There is assuredly ample opportunity for the student of history, 
of archeology, of art: it is high time that the reproach of in- 
curiosity was removed from British scholarship and that we should 
take our stand,shoulder to shoulder with our continental colleagues 
in the study of those problems which, so long as they remain 
unsolved, must obscure the history of the origins of our common 
civilisation. Norman H. Bayngs. 





SOME BOOKS ON JEWS AND JUDAISM 


Israel amongst the Nations. By Norman H. Baynes. Second 
edition, 1928. 328 pp. Student Christian Movement. 5s. 

The Epistle of St. James and Judaic Christianity. By G. H. 
RENDALL. 1927. 147 pp. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Jew and Christianity. By Hersert DanBy. 1927. vi-+ 
120 pp. The Sheldon Press. 2s. (cloth, 3s. 6d.). 

A History of the Jewish People. By Max L. Mareo.is and 
ALEXANDER Marx. 1927. xxii + 752 pp.; 15 maps. Jewish 
Publication Society of America (Philadelphia, Penn.). $4. 

The Legacy of Israel. Planned by the late IskaznL ABRAHAMS and 
edited by E. R. Brvan and CuHarues Srncer. 1927. 
xxxix + 551 pp. Clarendon Press. 10s. 

Die Juden in Prag. Edited by 8. STEINHERZ. 1927. 247 pp. 
Presentation volume of the Prague Lodge of the Independent 
Order of the Bene Berith on the 25th anniversary of the 
foundation of the Lodge. Prague: published by the Lodge. 


Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society of England, Vol. x1, 
1924-1927. 1927. xvii+ 309 pp. Spottiswoode and 
Ballantyne. £1 11s. 6d. to non-members. 


THE variety of books named in the list given above cannot 
fail to escape observation. This heterogeneity is, in fact, far 
greater than a mere enumeration of the titles would suggest. To 
take a few haphazard examples: we have one book dealing with 
the nebulous beginnings of civilisation in Assyria, another carries 
the tale to modern Jewish settlements in the United States (though 
this antithesis must in no wise be taken to imply that. in 
America civilisation has come either to an end or to a culmina- 
tion !). One author deals with the separation of Judaism and 
Christianity in the first century, another with the relations of the 
two faiths in the twentieth. We find articles on primitive Israel, 
on medieval European typography, on an “ Aid to marry” 
furnished to an Angevin King of England, on the age of Elizabeth, 
and on the Renaissance. What is the link that unites all these 
widely differing themes? What elements have they in common ? 
If we are to form a correct judgment of each book, we must 
endeavour to understand the basis of the group to which it belongs, 
for without this elementary precaution our outlook will be com- 
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pletely vitiated : we shall misjudge the book and we shall fail to 
appreciate the group. Nor is it superfluous to insist on correct- 
ness of definition : too much error has crept into this particular 
sphere by the quite unjustifiable assumption that all who speak 
of Judaism attach one and the same meaning to the term, 
Generally speaking there are in modern times two opposing 
schools of thought with regard to Judaism : one calls it a religion 
and one a nationality. Both are incomplete and incorrect. The 
Zionist and the average newspaper reporter take the line of least 
resistance and define Judaism as a nationality. The so-called 
“assimilants ’’ fall into a corresponding error, not quite so 
vicious in its consequences, which calls Judaism a religious belief, 
pure and simple. The fallacies on both sides are obvious. 
The Zionist leaves no room for a proselyte; the journalist is 
inconsistent when he employs the adjective Jew to a prisoner in 
the dock but omits it when referring to an Einstein or a Bernhard 
Baron. The religionist forgets that religion is far too limited 
a term to employ in the case of Judaism. Both religion and 
nationality fail to respond to the test of the seven books that are 
under consideration. To make this plain, let us substitute 
another term for Judaism; let us select first a nationality and 
next a religion. If we were to put, let us say, England or 
Christianity in place of Judaism we could not establish a similar 
link uniting seven similar books. A reviewer would not receive 
such a bundle. If his interest lay in theology, he would hardly 
expect to deal with exchequer entries, taxation-receipts, 
incunabula, economics or the shifting of populations. If he were 
an historian, he would be surprised to find in his parcel a treatise 
on the New Testament or a study in ethics. Yet all these seven 
books do, in point of fact, fit into one review : the selection of the 
editor was by no means at fault, common sense insists upon the 
common ground of all these books, and common sense is right. 
What is wrong is the preconception that Judaism is either a 
religion or a nationality exclusively. 

The root of the fallacy is the application of Western terms to 
Eastern concepts. Religion and nation are Latin words and, 
in their Western senses, inapplicable outside the area of Latin 
civilisation. The distance between London and Paris is unaltered 
whether we measure it by a French or by an English scale, but 
we cannot expect our figures to tally if one answer is expressed in 
metres and another in yards. The East associates far more with 
religion than does the West. In Europe religion means, to the 
many, a formal adherence to a certain creed ; to the few, an ethical 
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hallowing of life in accordance with that creed. In the East 
religion has a larger, though not always a deeper meaning. Many 
concepts belong to religion that Europe assigns to the State and 
to other spheres. No European relegates, for example, hygiene 
or deportment or leasing of property to religion. These and 
many other features of life are common factors to East and West, 
put the grouping differs in each case. Much that Europe ascribes 
to nationality, the East assigns to religion. This holds good in 
many, if not most, religions ”’ of the East. It is not confined to 
Judaism. The link which unites one Jew to another is neither 
religious nor national : it is the knowledge of a common past and 
the hope in a common future. If common blood and descent 
were the supreme factor there would be no room for the pro- 
selyte; and to make proselytes was and will be the keystone of 
Judaism : that active proselytisation is not frequent at present is 
due to a different cause. 

The Jew apart from his Judaism is a contradiction in terms. 
Judaism rests on two parallel and complementary principles, 
particularism and universalism. The Jew has been given a 
mission to the world, and to fulfil this mission he must remain 
separate, a suffering servant, not to be reckoned, as Balaam said, 
amongst the nations. But his separatism is a religious one, and 
apart from its relation to the ultimate conversion of the world 
it is devoid of value. Therefore the Jew is and must remain the 
enigma of history. He is the Englishman of the Jewish per- 
suasion rather than the English Jew. Though the former may be 
inadequate, the latter is definitely erroneous, even from the 
obvious fact, first, that if ‘‘ Jew” is a national term, “‘ English 
Jew ” is a contradiction in terms, like “‘ French Englishman ” or 
“Swedish Italian’’; and, secondly but primarily, whereas 
“Moslem Englishman,” “Christian Englishman’ and even 
“Atheist Englishman” are expressions which logic tolerates 
and experience exemplifies, ‘‘ Christian Jew,” ‘‘ Moslem Jew,” 
“ Atheist Jew’ are combinations that offend reason and defy 
history. The religionless Jew does not survive for one generation. 
If the modern demand for exact, not to say mechanical, 
eategories is enforced on us, let us choose the inadequate “ religion ”” 
rather than the incorrect ‘ nation.”’ 

But it is the function of the Jew, throughout history, not 
to fit into categories : he is the world’s perpetual protestant, and 
no facile ignoring of the past can alter his extraordinary position. 
It is his fate and his glory. He touches mankind in many spheres, 
he has kinship with many lands. This is why these seven books 
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fit into one shelf. The mission of the Jew transcends time and 
place. Whether we are dealing with a Prague incunabulum, a 
London Exchequer tally, an Egyptian papyrus or an Italian 
mystic of the Renaissance, we are reminded of Israel’s past 
history and future destiny: besides this wonderful hope, the 
provision of a political home in Palestine for a number of Jewish 
individuals is insignificant. The prophecies of the Deutero- 
Isaiah are a charter for all eternity and for all mankind. The 
Mandate and the Balfour Declaration are ephemeral and for one 
land: in comparison, they are of supreme irrelevance. It is 
useless to deal with a group of seven Jewish books unless one 
recognises this consciousness of a mission which is never absent 
from the Jewish mind, the conviction of the Jew (a) that he forms 
one of a group that has to remain a disciplined self-sacrificing 
minority, and (6) that the function of this minority is ultimately 
to influence the majority. Sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other of these complementary conceptions has weakened or has 
unduly developed: sometimes non-Jewish observers have mis- 
construed both. The Jew has often failed to take cognisance of 
Christianity as a religious development parallel to his own, a 
sister creed sprung from a common mother. He sometimes fails 
to respond to the astounding fact that Christianity captured 
Europe, that a Galilean carpenter’s son conquered the Roman 
Empire. The Christian has not infrequently ignored Judaism, 
on the theory that when Christianity arose, all good Jews became 
Christians and those who did not become Christians were not good 
Jews, therefore Judaism should have ceased, and if it persists in 
survival such persistence is illogical and irritating. His failure 
to comprehend the Jew and his mission is an exact counterpart 
to the Jewish want of appreciating vicisti Galilee. Not only do 
theologians, Jewish and Christian, err in this way. Historians no 
less than theologians must be prepared to make allowance for 
some extraordinary factor in order to explain the permanence of 
a petty group of Semites and for their having outlasted the great 
empires and cultures of bygone ages. 

The first of the seven books is an admirable example of 
historical method. The title, [srael amongst the Nations, is borne 
out by the contents. The author avoids the Charybdis of depict- 
ing Israelite history as a foil to Christianity, and the Scylla of 
isolating Israel and treating it without reference to the proper 
environment. Too many so-called history books are arranged 
after the manner of a medieval reredos, in which type and anti- 
type answer each other and in which the Old Testament is utilised 
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merely to illustrate the New. His book falls into two main parts. 
In the former we have ten self-contained chapters, the Coming 
of the Semites, Egypt, Babylonia, Canaan, the Philistines, the 
United Monarchy, Syria and Assyria, Babylonia, Persia and 
Greece. In each of these chapters the history of Israel is well 
sketched in relation to the appropriate background. The growth 
of ideas is traced and a good picture of social life is furnished. 
The student will gain an adequate impression of some of the 
difficulties of chronology, but he is never left floundering: Mr. 
Baynes summarises evidence clearly and indicates his preference 
for a particular view und the reasons underlying his choice. His 
treatment of Scripture may be described as sedately critical, 
escaping the dogmatism of fundamentalism, with which, it goes 
without saying, he will have no dealings, and the eccentricities 
of Jerahmeelism, Pan-Babylonismus, Babel-Bibel, and other 
transitory fads. The second part of his book is devoted to notes 
and bibliography. This part is perhaps even more valuable than 
the former, because we are given not a mere list of books, 
containing good, bad and indifferent material in alphabetical 
or chronological sequence: we are presented with an orderly 
selection. So the student will not only save time by being guided 
straight to the actual source, but he can rest assured that the 
source is the best available. 

This portion of the book will require some revision when fresh 
editions appear, and the author, we are glad to note, has antici- 
pated this need. Already the excavations of Ur call for inclusion, 
and the wonderful light shed on the cultural environment of 
Abraham will have to be noted. The Woolley Collection in the 
British Museum is now available to the student, and it must be 
taken into account in any future chapter relating to Israel and 
Assyria. From that amazing series of finds we see that the germ 
of monotheism existed in Ur amidst polytheism; in the royal 
burial chamber we have the actual relics of human sacrifice on a 
wholesale scale. In this connection we must recall the Israelite 
tradition that Abraham left Ur in order to preach monotheism 
away from polytheistic influences, and that the Akedah story (the 
offering of Isaac) was to teach mankind that human sacrifice is 
abhorrent to God. 

Not only must early Israelite traditions be remembered in 
dealing with archzology ; it is surprising how often elements must 
be taken into account that have been wrongly regarded as of 
no consequence because their source is late and Rabbinic. 
Archeology shews them to be of earlier date and invests them 
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with a new significance. One recalls, to take an obvious example, 
that Rabbinic lexicography often errs in derivations while it jg 
successful in meanings. A scholar often perpetuated a meani 
of a foreign word which he had received traditionally, but through 
ignorance of the language, either Greek or Arabic or Persian, from 
which the word was taken, he gave a fanciful etymology. Criti- 
cism teaches us to select the correct kernel and eschew the 
incorrect shell. So it is in the realm of culture. There are in 
Assyrian law and custom traces of kinship to Rabbinic rather 
than to Pentateuchal material. Mr. Baynes has a sentence on 
p- 28 which shows that a similar remark may be made with regard 
to Egypt. He says that in the XIIth dynasty a line of forts was 
established on the border between Egypt and Palestine and that 
under Merenptah, who was, according to some scholars, the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, “no one was allowed to pass any of 
these forts in either direction till he had informed the officer in 
command of his name, his position, and the object of his journey.” 
This sentence, almost word for word, occurs in the Midrash, and 
thus archeology and tradition occasionally are agreed: in a 
genuine agreement and not in an illegitimate union, of which an 
example was recently furnished in 7'he Times when the hardening 
of Pharaoh’s heart was “confirmed” by the discovery of a 
mummy with salt-encrusted wrappings. 

On p. 29 Mr. Baynes discusses the strange lack of influence on 
Israel by Egypt. It is a noteworthy circumstance that all that 
remained of the lengthy sojourn would appear to have been the 
design of the cherubim and a passion for garlic. But the answer 
is not to be found, as some scholars would find it, by challenging 
the fact of the sojourn categorically. The answer lies in the 
circumstance that the Jews were “ Ur-Semiten,”’ if one may be 
pardoned for the double entente. The Jews were Semites to the 
backbone. When the Ten Tribes were replaced near their ancestral 
home, they merged into their surroundings and disappeared as 
easily as does a spoonful of water when poured back into a full 
bath. The culture of Ur was so deeply impressed on them 
that they never lost it. Even to this day the modern Jews use 
Babylonian names for the months of their religious calendar, 
eight of the original Hebrew twelve names being lost irretriev- 
ably. Egyptian culture, on the other hand, was antipathetic 
to the Semite, and the Jew was never at home in Egypt. 
It was necessary for the Law to contain the ordinance, “ Thou 
shalt not hate an Egyptian.”’ With regard to the Mesopotamian, 
no such injunction was needed. 
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Dr. Rendall takes up the pen where Mr. Baynes lays it down. 
He uses the Epistle of James as the basis of a remarkable series of 
essays on Judaic Christianity. The text of the epistle that he 
follows is that of Westcott and Hort; he adds various notes and 
suggestions that will be found of considerable value, e.g. in m1. 6, 
the crux that has baffled commentators, he suggests ddv (sap 
or vigour) for the difficult rpoydv (wheel). In thirteen chapters 
he discusses the superscription of the book ; the personality, career 
and surroundings of the author; James and his readers; the style 
of the epistle, its ethics and doctrine, faith and works ; its relation 
to other books; date and value; the church at Jerusalem under 
James’ leadership, and the Clementine Recognitions and Homilies. 
There is a mass of original scholarship in these pages that will 
commend them to all students of the history of the first century. . 
If, occasionally, the writer of these lines ventures to differ from 
Canon Rendall, he does so with great diffidence, for his interests 
and studies have been on the Rabbinic rather than on the New 
Testament side of the problems with which the first century is 
concerned. When an object is seen from two angles, the two 
views will not usually be identical. On p. 53, in the chapter 
dealing with Ethic, Canon Rendall holds that the denunciations 
of wealth “take their colour from the usurious greed of the 
high-priestly aristocracy, who controlled the national finance, 
and through Temple monopolies, and manipulation of the Tribute 
Shekel, and rack-renting, amassed fortunes at the expense of the 
pilgrim hosts. . . . This backbone of the Jewish treasury was 
ruthlessly and ostentatiously exploited by the Sadducean coterie, 
above all by the Annas family, who, through the machinery of 
the Sanhedrin, could make processes of law the instrument of 
their own greed.” But it is difficult to find any evidence in 
James v. 1-6 for a reference to the priesthood. Surely the words 
are meant to apply to the merchants mentioned in the previous 
chapter, and employers of labour? There is no indication of a 
change of subject, and there is no mention of priests or temple 
officials. Secondly, Canon Rendall has tended to generalise too 
much. Not all the priesthood was corrupt, as he would suggest. 
In his famous Studies in Pharisaism (Cambridge, 1917; 1. 82) the 
late Dr. Israel Abrahams devoted a chapter to the “ Cleansing of 
the Temple,” and he deals with this point : he shows that such 
universal condemnations should be avoided. Finally, the 
evidence available hardly justifies the assertion that the priests 
controlled the Sanhedrin to the extent that Canon Rendall would 
maintain. 

No. 56.—voL. xv. x 
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Again, on p. 27 Canon Rendall speaks of the orthodox dishike 
of the Hellenists as a “ blight of racial prejudice, the canker gf 
central Judaism.” His estimate of the orthodox is not quite 
accurate. It has already been pointed out that the Jew’s cop- 
sciousness of his mission to the Gentiles was a counterpart to hig 
belief in his own selection for the task. This was not “ racial pre- 
judice,” though, as has been pointed out also, the Jew has at 
times stressed one side of the balance unduly. On the other hand, 
it must be remembered that the Pharisees compassed sea and 
land to make one proselyte. With regard to the objection to Hel- 
lenism, three things must be said :—(1) at times there was an 
opposite tendency; (2) the objection to the Hellenisers was not 
thet they welcomed Hellenism but that they abandoned Judaism; 
(3) most of the rabbis, especially those who opposed Hellenism, 
were acquainted only with a debased provincial makeshift. 
Athens and the Stoa were far away; Antioch, with its groves of 
Daphne, was at their gates. ‘‘ The beauty and the lax morals of 
Daphne were celebrated all over the Western world; and indeed 
Antioch as a whole shared in both these titles to fame. Its 
amenities awoke both the enthusiasm and the scorn of many 
writers of antiquity. . . . The Romans both felt and expressed 
boundless contempt for the hybrid Antiochenes.” It is as 
inaccurate to brand a rabbi as insensible to Greek culture because 
he decried Antioch as it would be to call a clergyman blind to 
Franco-Italian civilisation because he denounced Monte Carlo 
and its Casino. 

As regards the general character of the epistle, most scholars 
will agree with Canon Rendall’s insistence on its Jewish character. 
To take only a few points: it is un-Pauline and pre-Pauline 
(p. 83); the doctrine of sin is that of the Yetzer ha-Ra’, i.e. the 
usual Jewish conception; James was a Pharisee (p. 23); his 
message was temporary and exceptional (p. 130). The book isa 
revaluation of Jewish law (p. 66). 

The writer of these lines, who adopts Kohler’s point of view, 
can therefore hardly agree with Canon Rendall’s defence of the 
genuineness of the only two references to Jesus that occur in the 
epistle (1, 1, and 1. 1). If these are original the epistle is clearly 
Christian. But to Kohler and his school it is far more likely 
that the epistle is a Jewish book which received these Christo- 
logical insertions when it was accepted in the Christian Canon. A 
similar process is to be seen in Revelations. In the epistle there 
is nothing that is definitely Christian—save these two intro- 

* D, G, Hogarth, Ency, Brit, (11th edn.), s.v. Antioch. 
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ductory verses—and nothing that is not definitely Jewish. This 
applies to phrase no less than to content. Reference is made to 
the Synagogue (ovvaywy?)) and not to the Church (éx«Anoia) : Job 
and Elijah are selected as patterns, and not Jesus. According 
to Canon Rendall all this can be explained by the needs of the 
sub-apostolic age; but it is very unlikely that any Christian, 
however early, would have referred in this way to Job and Elijah 
instead of to Jesus. Seeing that the whole atmosphere of the book 
is Jewish, the problem surely is not how to explain what Moffatt 
calls its “‘ blanched Christology ”’ (p. 108), but rather to account 
for its rejection from the Jewish Canon. Readers, whether or 
not they prefer the orthodoxy of Canon Rendall to the heresy of 
Kohler, will derive great benefit from the scholarly chapter, 
“Late author and date,” one of the best in a very good book. 
Dr. Danby’s valuable study of the Jewish attitude towards 
Christianity in ancient and modern times cannot be treated here 
with the fullness that it merits. The main—and not the least 
interesting—portion of the book must, because it is partisan and 
not objective, be ignored in this periodical. The author, already 
on p. 2, in comparing the Jewish and Christian points of view, 
terms the former relative and the latter absolute, citing Paul’s 
words that ‘‘a blindness in part is come upon Israel.’’ This 
must not be taken to imply that Mr. Danby cannot write as 
critieally as G. F. Moore, R. Travers Herford or C. G. Montefiore ; 
this book consists of lectures delivered at Sion College under the 
auspices of the S.P.C.K., and their tone, though friendly and 
courteous to the highest degree, is nevertheless apologetic, and 
for apologetics History can have no place. Because the present 
writer leaves, for this reason, much unchallenged, his silence must 
not be construed as agreement with the author. Nevertheless, 
this excellent book is to be commended alike to Christian and to 
Jew: it provokes thought, it is sincerely written, it is fair in 
spirit. On the purely historical side a few details call for com- 
ment. Mr. Danby makes too much of the “ nationalism ” of the 
Pharisees: it was not as “ important” as he maintains (p. 7). 
Johanan ben Zaccai and his school were indifferent to the form 
of government under which they lived. They resembled some- 
what those members of the British electorate whose sole political 
aim is to cast their votes against that party which is popularly 
said to be guided by the Bishop of Worcester’s advice in 
etelesiastical patronage. The Pharisees were certainly not inter- 
nationalists, members of the Third International; but, on the 


other hand, the Morning Post would consider itself libelled if its 
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“‘ nationalism’ were counted unchristian. Nationalism ig g 
term to be eschewed : patriotism is far better, and by patriotism 
is meant that quiet, unobtrusive love of country that is said to be 
characteristic of the Englishman, as opposed to the rather more 
exuberant and more frequently manifested sentiment generally 
held to be typically French. Nor were the Pharisees pre- 
dominantly particularist; but this point has been dealt with 
above. The author follows traditional lines in making the 
destruction of the Temple in a.p. 70 the point when Christianity 
broke with Judaism (pp. 15-19), but there is a growing tendency 
to put this later, after Bar Kochba. This question is too big to 
be dealt with in a line or two. Mr. Danby over-estimates the 
diffusion and influence of the T'oledoth Yeshu and similar carica- 
tures of Jesus (p. 37). This has not been the cause that has kept 
the Jew from taking any interest in the life of Jesus. Persecu- 
tion (p. 38) has certainly had a share, but there are other factors 
which Mr. Danby has omitted altogether; for example, the 
worship of images and relics and the invocation of saints. That 
alone was enough to account for the separation. Again (p. 82), 
Mr. Danby attaches too much weight to Ahad ha-Am as an 
exponent of the Jewish view. To the Zionists, Ahad ha-Am is all- 
important, and Mr. Danby, writing from a Zionist milieu, has 
been somewhat captured by his surroundings. To the orthodox 
Jew, Zionism is but an ephemeral incident : on the Jew’s ever- 
lasting consciousness of a divine mission Mr. Danby has scarcely 
touched, and herein lies the weakness of his book. It is written, 
if one may venture to say so, with one eye on the Zionist organisa- 
tion and the other on the Bishop in Jerusalem. He does not 
seem for one moment to have grasped that Jews are now beginning 
to take an interest in Christianity because, as they imagine, 
Christianity is abandoning the Pauline accretions and is returning 
to Judaism. They may be wrong or they may be right, but that 
is why they deem Christianity worthy of more attention nowa- 
days. They hold that the day is soon coming when the Jewish 
pragmatic view will prevail, and when official Christianity, 
abandoning its claim to a monopoly of truth, will recognise that 
there are other ways of approaching the Father than through the 
Son. Mr. Danby’s book will seem to them a milestone on this 
road towards mutual appreciation; but other Christian scholars 
have travelled further towards the goal. 

The American History of the Jewish People, in one volume, will 
be found very useful as a reference book. The facts are accurate, 
and the bibliographies well compiled. But the book must be 
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used with some care, for two reasons. First, it tends to isolate 
the Jew from his environment, therein following the old-fashioned 
lines of Graetz: it rather fails to depict the Jew in his proper 
cultural setting. Secondly, the book is too Zionist. The 
opening of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem is not the culmina- 
tion of the story of the Jews. Nor is that story one unending 
tale of massacre and persecution, suggesting that Jew and Gentile 
are incompatible neighbours. The tale is bloody enough, in all 
conscience, but one must not conclude that it consisted only of 
fitful gleams of light amid over-powering and continuous dark- 
ness. This book rather revels in horrors. One cannot escape 
the suspicion that underlying it is the Zionist axiom that isolation 
is best for the Jew because he can never live at peace in the Dis- 
persion. But this idea is in flagrant opposition to the conception 
of the Jewish mission on which every true picture of the Jewish 
past must be founded. If we read a diary, the uneventful days 
are quickly passed over, scarcely heeded : it is only the exciting 
incidents—happy or unhappy—that attract our notice. Yet the 
greater part of life is uneventful; and from the uneventful we 
can deduce what is normal, and so our impressions will be accurate. 
Hence Israel Abrahams’ famous Jewish Life in the Middle Ages 
gives a far truer picture of Jewish life, viewed as a whole, than 
this book does. But this book also is needed. We cannot over- 
look the eventful, and if we use this book as a microscope rather 
than as a telescope, we shall find it a welcome source of help. 
The Legacy of Israel should be read in conjunction with the 
History that has just been considered and as a corrective, for the 
Legacy supplies the environment while the History provides the 
facts. The scope of the Legacy can be gathered from the titles 
of the essays. The Master of Balliol and Dr. C. G. Montefiore 
contribute the prologue and epilogue respectively. Each touches 
upon the main difference between this “‘ Legacy ” and the com- 
panion volumes, Greece and Rome, namely, that the Jews are 
still alive, and so the term ‘‘ Legacy ”’ is slightly inappropriate. 
What have the Jews still to give to the world? Mr. Montefiore’s 
answer to the question is far apart from that which the Zionist 
would make, and, liberal Jew though he is, his response is 
practically though not verbally that of an orthodox Jew; the 
contribution of the Jew to humanity must be ethical in the 
future as it was in the past, it is the fulfilment of his mission. 
The other essays are :—The Hebrew Genius as Exhibited in the 
Old Testament (Sir George Adam Smith); Hellenistic Judaism 
(E. R. Bevan); The Debt of Christianity to Judaism (F. C. 
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Burkitt); The Influence of Judaism upon Jews in the period from 

Hillel to Mendelssohn (R. Travers Herford); The Influence of 
Judaism on Islam (A. Guillaume); The Jewish Factor ip 
Mediaeval Thought (Charles and Dorothea Singer); Hebrew 
Scholarship in the Middle Ages among Latin Christians (Charles 
Singer); Hebrew Studies in the Reformation period and after 
(G. H. Box); The Influence of Judaism on Western Law (XN. 
Isaacs); The Influence of the Old Testament on Puritanism 
(W. B. Selbie); Jewish Thought in the Modern World (L. Roth); 
Influence of the Hebrew Bible on European Languages (A. 
Meillet); and The Legacy in Modern Literature (L. Magnus). 
Each of these admirable essays lends itself to lengthy dis- 
cussion, but it must suffice to consider their cumulative effect. 
The reader who studies them will achieve a well-balanced picture 
of Jewish influence on the European environment. That influence 
has been ignored, distorted and exaggerated. It has been 
ignored mainly because many writers have been genuinely un- 
aware of the achievements of the Jew; it has been distorted by 
interested politicians of the type responsible for the ‘‘ Protocols 
of the Elders of Zion,” and it has been exaggerated by Jewish 
chauvinists. This book strikes a just balance. The only regret 
is that the original scheme of Dr. Abrahams was altered, after his 
death, in two important respects. First, the name was changed 
to the “‘ Legacy of Israel’: the book was planned as the “ Legacy 
of Judaism.” Secondly, the number of Jewish contributors has 
been increased. This is not to cast any reflection on the excellent 
articles by Jewish authors, since added to the list. But the motto 
of Mr. Abrahams was that of Proverbs, ‘‘ Let a stranger praise 
thee and not thine own mouth.” The change of title is more 
serious. It suggests a distinction between Biblical Hebraism 
and Rabbinical Judaism, and implies that the former was fertile 
and the latter barren of influence. Not that the latter has been 
ignored, but one feels that Mr. Abrahams would have made it 
more prominent. 

The Jewish Community of Prague is one of the most note- 
worthy in Europe, and though much has been written about its 
history and antiquities, the anniversary volume of the Bene 
Berith breaks new ground and is welcome. Reference to Jews 
in this city occurs as early as the year 906. Nearly three centuries 
later, Petachya of Ratisbon started from Prague on his Eastern 
journey. Throughout the centuries the Jews of Prague played an 
* On p. xvii there is @ curious slip in the description of figure 9, where it is said 


(with reference to a picture representing the domestic observance of the Passover) 
that ‘‘ dogs gamble in the foreground.”’ 
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important part in general civic life. The synagogue still contains 
a flag presented to the community by the Emperor Charles IV; 
the Jews were rewarded for their brave defence of the city against 
the Swedes in 1648. It is hardly possible to exhaust the points 
of interest connected with the Prague Jewry—the regulations of 
Ottocar (1254), the Jewish guilds, the trading laws, the Rathaus, 
the cemetery, the synagogues, the royal visits to the Jewish 
quarter, marks of royal favour and royal displeasure, massacres, 
conflagrations, rebuildings, expulsions, social institutions, scholars, 
books and manuscripts. Many of these interesting themes are 
discussed in the present volume. Professor Steinherz investigates 
the origins of the community, which he traces back to the ninth 
eentury, and which was flourishing by the tenth century. Pro- 
fessor Blaschka writes about the social conditions of the Jews till 
the end of the Middle Ages, the relation of the Jews to the Kings 
of Bohemia, the decisions of the Prague Synod of 1348, Ordinances 
concerning the Jews, and the conflict between the King, the 
Estates and the Altstadt Council for the control of the Jews. 
He makes use, in a supplement, of a source hitherto unknown, 
the Jewish Register of the Prague Burggrafenamt (1497-1501). 
Professor Lieben’s essay deals with Prague typography, and he 
gives us some excellent reproductions. It is interesting to note 
that with one exception these rare—if not unique—prints are 
to be found only in the Bodleian. The Prague Hebrew presses 
were famous in the sixteenth century, and at the beginning of that 
century Gerson ben Solomon Kohen and his successors were pro- 
ducing books that both intrinsically and typographically possess 
greatvalue. Dr. Spiegel’s subject is the Prague Jewry during the 
Thirty Years’ War, and she deals not only with social conditions 
and the enlarging of the ghetto, but also with distinguished 
families living in the ghetto, e.g. the Basevi family : the name is 
not without interest in England later on, for a Maria Basevi 
married Isaac Disraeli and was the mother ot the Earl of Beacons- 
field, her brother George (Joshua) was the architect who built the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. The final essay, by J. Bergl, 
describes the expulsion of the Jews from Prague by Maria 
Theresa.! 


* It is interesting to note that the authors of this volume reject the old 
explanation of the name of the Alt-Neu synagogue and maintain that Alt-Neu, i.e. 
“Old New,” is historically correct. It used to be held that Alt-Neu was a 
corruption of Al-Tnei, ‘on condition.”’ A synagogue must not, according to 
Jewish Canon Law, be demolished until another is ready for occupation. If this 
is impossible, e.g. if it is desired to rebuild on the same site, then the building may 
be pulled down on condition (Al-Tnei) that another is erected without delay. 
Alas, that this old etymology, on which so many of us were reared, should succumb 
to rationalism ; Al-Tnei must go the way of Brasenose—Brasen-Huis ! 
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The last of our seven books deals with Anglo-Jewish history, 
and contains an excellent series of articles. Mr. Lucien Wolf 
opens with “ Jews in Elizabethan England.” It was for long 
assumed that between the Expulsion in 1290 and the Re-settle. 
ment in 1655 there were no Jews in England. The late Sir Sidney 
Lee recovered eight names of Jews in London during the reign of 
Elizabeth. Mr. Wolf has gone much further. He has recon- 
structed the pedigrees of two families (Freire and Afies), and he 
has recovered many references to crypto-Jews of the period, to their 
London synagogue in 1592, their relations with the government, 
their services as agents and intelligencers, their trade, and their 
social life. Thus, Dunstan Afies placed his ships at the disposal of 
Walsingham for carrying letters to British spies in Spain; Hector 
Nunez brought valuable intelligence about the Armada; Solomon 
Cormano obtained a special letter of protection from Queen 
Elizabeth to the Sultan. Dr. Helena Chew publishes a “ Jewish 
Aid to Marry ”’ of the year 1221, on the marriage of Joan, sister of 
Henry ITI, to Alexander II of Scotland. The interest of the record is 
enhanced by Miss Chew’s introduction, in which she discusses the 
implications of the Aid in regard to the relation of the Jews to the 
feudal system. The volume also contains papers by Dr. Roth, on 
the Re-settlement Period and on Leone da Modena; by Mr. Lipton 


on Francis Francia, by Mr. Shillman on the Dublin cemetery, a 
biography of Amy Levy (by Miss Lask), and a series of in 
memoriam notices. 


HERBERT LOEWE. 





PROFESSOR TOUT 


THoMAS FREDERICK Tout was born at Norwood on 28 
September, 1855. One story of his childhood is worth recording. 
His mother came into his room one night to find a small figure 
sitting up in bed clad in a paper crown. He had seen a picture of 
a king in bed in this airy costume—evidently a reproduction of a 
medieval miniature—and was re-enacting the scene. A medieval 
chronicler would have entered the story under the rubric De 
spiritu prophetic. 

He was educated at St. Olave’s School, Southwark, where he 
became head of the school, and won the Brakenbury History 
Scholarship at Balliol in 1874. Coming up in January 1875, he 
must have been rather solitary, for he came up not at the beginning 
of the academic year but in an off-term, when there would be 
very few if any other freshmen at the College, and there were 
probably none of his old schoolfellows at Balliol. The first man 
to notice his loneliness and his exceptional ability was T. H. Green, 
at that time Greats tutor at Balliol: Green said to his cousin, 
C. E. Vaughan, then classical scholar of the College—a year or so 
senior to Tout—‘‘ I want you to see something of Tout ; he is worth 
knowing.” From this time began a warm and close friendship 
between the two young men, which lasted till Vaughan’s death in 
1922. This was one of many lifelong friendships which Tout 
formed. He was the truest, most reliable of friends. He retained 
too the gift of making friends at a period of life when most men 
make only acquaintances. It is evidence of the vitality of his 
affections. 

Among Balliol men who were up with Tout, and with whom 
he was then or later brought into more or less close relations, may 
be mentioned (besides Vaughan) W. P. Ker, R. L. Poole, J. H. 
Round, Richard Lodge, S. Low, H. R. Reichel, Arnold Toynbee, 
C. H. Firth, Sidney Lee, W. J. Ashley and S. Alexander. Stubbs, 
though Regius Professor of Modern History, acted as tutor to a 
few of the Balliol history men, among them Tout, and the relations 
between the master of Constitutional History and his young pupil, 
the future master of Administrative History, were specially 
friendly and sympathetic. When in 1877 Tout was placed in 

1 Several St. Olave’s boys followed his example and came up to Balliol in the 


next few years. Tout made a point of welcoming them and making them feel 
at home in their new surroundings. 
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solitary grandeur in the first class in the Honours School of 
Modern History, Stubbs (as Sir Richard Lodge has recently 
reminded us *) greeted another tutor, whose favourite pupil had 
failed to attain the coveted and expected distinction, with the 
playfully triumphant words: ‘“ Unus, solus, Totus.” (Those 
who know Stubbs only through the Constitutional History and 
Select Charters must find it hard to realise that the great man 
was almost as full of fun as he was of learning.) 

After taking the History Schools Tout wisely remained up for 
two more years and read for Greats, being placed in the second 
class in Litere Humaniores in 1879. After a short time spent in 
private tuition he was appointed Professor of Modern History at 
St. David’s College, Lampeter, in 1881. Here he threw himself 
energetically into the study of Welsh history and soon became a 
recognised authority. During his Lampeter period (1881-90) 
two events occurred which had a great influence on his work. The 
first volume of the Dictionary of National Biography came out 
in 1885, and the English Historical Review, the first periodical 
devoted to history to be published in England, began in 1886. 
Tout from the first was a regular contributor of reviews to the 
E.H.R., a very large proportion of them being reviews of foreign 
books, a choice which helped him to keep abreast of medieval 
studies on the Continent; but he did not use the Review much as 
a vehicle for the publication of original documents till later. The 
D.N.B. was of immense value in training the young historian and 
directing his researches, and Tout made full use of the opportunity. 
Between 1885 and 1900 he contributed well over 200 articles * on 
kings, bishops, nobles, chroniclers, and a large number of persons 
connected with Wales and the Marches, chiefly in the later Middle 
Ages. He thus acquired an intimate knowledge of all the printed 
authorities, both chronicles and records, for the period, and his 
astonishing memory enabled him to keep a grasp on the bewilder- 
ing ramifications of the great families which were so large a 
factor in English history during these centuries. He kept in 
his head a kind of “Complete Peerage” of the later Middle 

es. 
At Lampeter many future dignitaries of the Church in Wales 
passed through his hands, and he stimulated the interest in history 
outside the college by lectures and papers to local societies. His 
growing reputation as an historian was recognised by his election 

1 In his commemorative address to the Royal Historical Society, 8 November, 
1929, printed in the Cornhill Magazine for January 1930, under the title ‘‘ Thomas 
Frederick Tout: a retrospect of twin academic careers.” 


* For a list of these see Lesaye presented to 7’. I’. Tout, edited by A. G. Little 
and F, M. Powicke (1925), pp. 380-8. 
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toa fellowship at Pembroke College in 1883 and his appointment 
as examiner in the Honours School of Modern History at Oxford 
in 1889. He was still holding these posts when he was elected 
Professor of Medieval and Modern History at Manchester in 1890, 
sueceeding to part of the dual professorship (History and English 
Literature) hitherto held by A. W. Ward. He remained in 
Manchester (as Professor of Medieval and Modern History, 
Professor of Medieval and Ecclesiastical History, and finally as 
Director of Advanced Studies in History) for thirty-five years, 
never getting stale but going from strength to strength. 

When he came to Manchester he had some little tricks of 
manner which amused students. I seem to hear the echo of a 
fragment of conversation between two girl students about the 
new professor’s lecturing. “ Does he fidget?” “ My dear, he 
doesn’t fidget—he climbs.” Manchester “ society ”—and Ward’s 
fine personality and majestic presence were now raising the social 
position of the Owens College—quickly recognised that here was 
a man of strong character and a most amusing and entertaining 
talker, and welcomed him accordingly. He made enemies; for 
he had a sharp tongue, and when fighting for any cause he was 
not very careful of the feelings of opponents. But his enmities 
were not like his friendships; they did not last. There was no 
venom in him. In conversation now and later he used freely to 
denounce some prominent teachers of history as amateurs, 
ignorant, enemies of learning. This being interpreted meant 
that they were not addicted to research, and in making history 
appointments preferred bright young men who gave promise to 
more solid young men (or women) who had learnt their job and 
done some original work. These were grievous faults; but there 
were some compensating virtues, which Tout admitted when he 
was not on the war-path. He was fighting the battle of the 
trained historian—fighting against heavy odds and eventually 
with considerable measure of success. 

In 1895 he married Mary Johnstone, who had been among his 
early pupils at Manchester. The happiness which flowed from 
this union extended beyond the family circle. The home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Tout, first at Mauldeth Road, then in Oak Drive, 
lives in the grateful memories of generations of students and 
younger members of the staff. Husband and wife were alike in 
their devotion to the University of Manchester, and to the cause 
of the higher education and political enfranchisement of women. 
To sympathy with her husband’s work and aims and ambitions, 
Mrs. Tout added a gracious charity that thinketh no evil and 
never, faileth. 
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I never remember to have seen Tout play an outdoor game, 

Even his games with his children tended to be of the legs 
boisterous kind. They will recall one which he invented—“ the 
quiet game ” : whoever made a noise or spoke first was the loser ; 
it was not a favourite—was indeed only just better than no game 
at all. He was a keen bicyclist, especially when there was an 
historical or archzological object in view, and he would show 
surprising agility in clambering about the ruins of a medieval 
castle. He liked travelling and was very happy with a Bradshaw 
and Baedeker planning tours for himself or his friends, and his 
advice on inns was invaluable. He had a good eye for country, 
and was a delightful companion on any expedition. A visit to 
any place would call up a host of historical associations from his 
well-stored and easily accessible memory. 

The Victoria University of Manchester was in 1890 still a 
federal body, including Liverpool and Leeds, and it was not till 
independence was secured that Tout obtained a free hand to carry 
out his own ideas. The final severance came in 1903 after a 
severe struggle in which Tout took a leading share. The main 
lines of the ordinary history course as laid down by Ward—a 
sketch of universal history followed by special subjects studied 
in original authorities—were in general followed by Tout. His 
original contribution was the establishment of a post-graduate 
school for the technical training of historians. Nothing of the 
kind existed in England before. Manchester was not particularly 
suitable for the experiment : there was the fine Wardian tradition 
of historical research; there was the example of the physical 
sciences with their laboratories; there was the Rylands Library 
(which Tout as a member of the governing body helped to turn 
into a great instrument of historical research); and there was the 
sound learning and sympathetic co-operation of James Tait (who 
had been a member of the teaching staff since 1887), to help him. 
But Tout was the sole begetter of the school, which owed its 
existence and development to his clear vision, practical enthusiasm 
and attractive force. The need for such a school is shown by the 
fairly constant stream of students who come to Manchester for 
this special training after taking their degrees elsewhere: its 
success is shown by the number of monographs of scientific value 
published by members of the school and the number of academic 
poste which they occupy. Foreign scholars have given generous 
testimony to its value, and home universities have paid it the 
sincere flattery of imitation. 

Tout naturally concentrated on the training of the medieval 
historian, and of late years he used to discuss the desirability of 
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different universities devoting their energies to different periods 
instead of all trying to cover the whole ground. I doubt whether 
he came to any conclusion : he certainly did not formulate a plan. 
At Manchester he encouraged the advanced study of economic 
and ecclesiastical history, and was one of the chief movers in the 
establishment of a scientific and undenominational teaching 
Faculty of Theology. This was accomplished in 1904 in the face 
of strong opposition, many fears and great difficulties. I do not 
know the inner history of the struggle : the statesmanlike division 
of labour between the university and the theological colleges of 
the different denominations, leaving each free within its own 
sphere, smacks of Tout’s practical wisdom, and he wrote some 
years later: ‘‘ The harmonious working of theologians of very 
varying standpoints has entirely belied the fears of those who 
were alarmed at the new departure.” 

Of his administrative work no one is better qualified to speak 
than Professor Fiddes, for many years Registrar of the university, 
and I quote from the notes he has kindly sent me. 


Throughout the thirty-five years of his Professorship in Manchester, Professor 
Tout took a leading part in the work of administration. It was not only that he 
was a member of the Senate, in his turn Dean of the Faculty of Arts, and for 
many years a member of the University Council, but he never fell into the 
departmentalised view that each man should look after his own job and leave the 
rest alone. On the contrary, he realised that the university was a unity and 
must prosper or suffer asa unity. Hence on every great question of policy he was 
able to bring to the service of the university a share of his inexhaustible energy. 

Of course it is impossible in short compass to detail all that he accomplished, 
but one may mention a few instances. In particular he was one of the group who 
with many difficulties to face secured the new charter of the university which, 
after a long and hard struggle of half a century, gave it autonomy and independ- 
ence with freedom to progress in its proper path. Shortly after he spent much 
time and labour in building up the Faculty of Arts. He was a constant supporter 
of women’s education and did much towards winning for them equal facilities and 
recognition in class-room and laboratory. After the war his belief in research 
made him an ardent advocate of the new Doctorate of Philosophy. The unstinted 
labour which he gave during the same period towards the much-needed improve- 
ment of the salaries of his junior colleagues should be recorded. 

Outside the university he was always ready to help education as a School 
Governor (he was for many years—1904—24—-Chairman of the Manchester High 
School for Girls), as Chairman of the University Extension Committee and 
of the Manchester University Settlement (1896-1903), and as a supporter of every 
movement which would bring knowledge to the community wherever it was 
desired. 

The success of Tout’s administrative work was based on two characteristics : 
one was the combination of acute understanding and far-seeing vision, the other 
was his affection and whole-hearted loyalty to the university which he served, 
and his belief that its good promise would be more and more fulfilled. 


Down to 1907 Tout as a writer of history had in the main 


followed the beaten track.! He had in the D.N.B. utilised a great 


1 One should mention as off the beaten track the volume on State Trials of the 
Reign of Edward I, which he edited for the Royal Historical Society in 1906 in 
collaboration with Miss Hilda Johnstone. 
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deal of neglected and hitherto inaccessible material, and had 
thrown fresh light on the history of Wales and the Marches. He 
had contributed The Empire and the Papacy to the series of 
“ Periods of European History,” and a volume (Vol. m1, 1216- 
1377) to Longmans’ Political History of England, in which he 
interpreted “ political ”’ rather narrowly. He had also written a 
number of text-books on British history, especially the three 
planned to suit the requirements of boys and girls in the junior, 
middle and higher forms in schools, which he called his “ eop- 
centric ” histories, and which he regarded as providing for the 
future. The last of the ‘“ concentrics”’ came out in 1906, and 
Tout felt justified in devoting himself to more intensive research, 
That he should have struck out a completely new line when he 
was over fifty is evidence of the vitality of his intellect. 

The inspiration came from reading Monsieur E. Déprez’ Etudes 
de Diplomatique Anglaise, 1272-1485 : Le Sceau privé; Le Sceau 
secret ; Le Signet. The book gripped him at once, as I remember 
from his conversation at the time. He reviewed it at length in 
the English Historical Review in 1908, pointing out that “ it opens 
out many fresh vistas for our historical investigators,” and 
announcing that “ before long I hope to deal more at length with 
the early history of the privy seal.” The first-fruits of his new 
adventure was the list of the chief officers of the King’s Wardrobe 
down to 1399, printed in the H.H.R. of the next year, and during 
the following years he published a number of studies and lectures 
on matters subsidiary to or arising out of his main subject, such 
as the learned article on “ Firearms in England in the Fourteenth 
Century ” in the #.H.R. (1911), and the more popular lecture on 
The English Civil Service in the Fourteenth Century (1916). 

His first great contribution to administrative history is 
contained in T'he Place of the Reign of Edward II in English 
History (1914), a volume based on the Ford Lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1913, but greatly expanded and furnished with elaborate 
appendices of original documents and lists of officials. The bulk 
of the work is concerned with the permanent machinery of govern- 
ment, the struggle between court and baronage for its control, and 
the growth out of the king’s household of new organs and instru- 
ments of administration : the real importance of the reign was that 
it was “ the turning-point in our later administrative history.” 

' This was published in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, ut. 185, and 
also as a separate pamphlet, by the Manchester University Press. Other lectures 
similarly published were A Medieval Burglary (1915); Medieval Town Planning 
(1917); Medieval and Modern Warfare (1919); Mediawval Forgers and Forgeries 
and The Captivity and Death of Edward of Carnarvon (1920); The Place of St. Thomas 


of Canterbury in History (1921); The Study of Mediaval Chronicles (1922); and 
Tendencies in English Administrative History during the Fourteenth Century (1924). 
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Tout was always sanguine about his rate of progress. In the 
preface to Edward II he referred to his “ forthcoming work,” and 
though he admitted that the “end of it unfortunately seems 
hardly in sight,’’ even he might have been appalled to know that 
the task would take another fifteen years of strenuous work. 
The delay was partly due to the war, but still more to the vast 
amount of material which had to be discovered, sifted, interpreted 
and arranged. The first two volumes of Chapters in the Adminis- 
trative History of Medieval England : the Wardrobe, the Chamber, 
and the Small Seals (to give the tull title and sub-title) appeared 
in 1920; volumes 111 and Iv in 1928, and he was correcting the 
final proofs of volume v (the last volume except forthe index) a 
few days before his death. 

The book is a great conception and a great achievement. It 
is massive in learning, masterly in the grasp of the complicated, 
ill-assorted and often clashing machinery of medieval government, 
and in the control and orderly arrangement of obscure and 
intractable material. It is not and could not be easy reading; 
even Maitland could not have made it so, and Tout had not, at 
any tate in “the written word,” Maitland’s power of flashing 
sudden light into the dark corners of medieval law and custom. 
The inherent difficulty is increased by the enormous amount of 
detail inevitable in a pioneer work of this magnitude, by the 
author’s growing distrust of generalisations, and by the un- 
familiarity of the subject. We all know—or think we know till we 
begin to ask questions or try to answer them—something about 
the exchequer and the chancery; but it takes a long time to get 
a clear idea of the various wardrobes and chambers (especially as 
they are so different from what their names imply), or to realise 
the functions of the chamberlair of receipt and the receiver of the 
chamber and the long array of officials whom we meet for the first 
time in these pages. The modern child seems to know by instinct 
the make of every motor-car that dashes past, and similarly the 
young medievalist of the next generation will feel at home in the 
most secret recesses of the wardrobes and the king’s chamber. 

When he was invited to give the Messenger Lectures at Cornell 
in 1928, he expressed in conversation some scruples about 
lecturing on his own books and suggested alternative subjects. 
I urged the need of a commentary on “ the immortal work ”’ with 
amore or less popular account of its aims and results. The title 
of the course of twelve lectures was ‘The Administration of 
Medieval England.” It is sincerely to be hoped that the manu- 
seript is in a form which will permit of the lectures being printed. 

An “ old-fashioned ” historian grumbled to me some years 
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ago: “ You cannot open an historical periodical without finding 
it peppered with administrative history.” It is true. We 
expect great cataclysms to divert the course of historical investj- 
gation : that an individual scholar should have diverted its course 
to the extent that Tout has, is a remarkable and perhaps unique 
phenomenon. Many, but by no means all, of those now working 
on the subject are his pupils, and so directly influenced by him. 
The notes in the four published volumes passim bear testimony 
to their work and to his generous appreciation of their help. This 
leads me to say something of his attitude to his students in relation 
to their theses. He was always most emphatic in condemning 
the practice of a professor choosing subjects for his pupils, or 
making them “devil” for him, without full regard to their 
interests and tastes—a “ detestable system,” he calls it in a review 
in History which appeared after his death. I remember at a 
meeting some years ago, when one of the speakers seemed to him 
to be advocating this method, he took up the cudgels in favour of 
the free choice of students: “even they are God’s creatures.” 
He took just as much interest in students who chose subjects which 
were quite off his own particular beat, and probably gave even 
more time and trouble to directing their researches and revising 
their results. A reverence for the liberty of the individual was 
very deep down in his soul. 

While working hard for the organisation of studies he used to 
point out its limitations, and had a good deal of sympathy with 
scholars who, like Stubbs, “ disliked being organised.’ “ Mass 
production of real scholars is impossible,” he said in his last 
presidential address to the Royal Historical Society,' and the 
last stages in the ascent of the mountain of knowledge have to be 
climbed by the student alone. But no one in this country did 
more than he to promote by precept and example co-operation in 
historical work. His services to the Historical Association, of 
which he was the second president (1910-12), will be known to 
many readers. He was on the editorial board of History and 
a frequent contributor to its pages, while his wide knowledge of 
scholars and books was always placed at the service of the editor. 
He was one of the two representatives of the British Academy on 
the Union Académique Internationale, and as member of the 
bureau of the International Historical Congress, set up after the 
meeting at Brussels, he did much to heal the breach caused by the 
war and to prevent the schism becoming permanent. And he 
was chairman of the national committee established to keep in 


1 Transactions, 4th series, xu. 5. 
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touch with the international organisation.1 Nor should the 
importance (in strengthening academic co-operation) of his tour 
in America in 1928 be forgotten, when, besides delivering the 
Messenger Lectures at Cornell, he lectured at some fifteen uni- 
yersities and colleges in the United States and Canada—a 
remarkable feat for a man of over seventy. In these international 
relations * his friendly connections with many of the leading 
scholars on the Continent and in America, the high reputation he 
enjoyed among them, his knowledge of men, his extraordinary 
familiarity with everything that was going on in the world of 
historical scholarship, and his mastery of French were of enormous 
yalue. He was President of the Medieval Section of the Inter- 
national Congress held in London in 1913, and one of the Presidents 
at the Brussels Congress in 1923. An episode at the Brussels 
Congress is worth recalling. Tout was suddenly asked without 
warning to take the chair at a general meeting of all the sections : 
the speakers were four distinguished scholars—a Frenchman, a 
Scot, a Pole and an Italian. The work of only one of them had 
any relation to his own. Tout introduced each of them in turn 
in a neat little speech in French, with appropriate allusions to their 
contributions to knowledge. I know I was greatly impressed, and 
Tout was rather proud of the way he had risen to the occasion. 
Several of the honours conferred on him have already been 
mentioned incidentally. He was elected Fellow of the British 
Academy in 1911, served as chairman of several of its committees, 
and was one of very few Fellows to be frequently reappointed to 
the Council, where his presence was felt to be almost indispensable. 
He was President of the Royal Historical Society 1925-29, and 
(as was his invariable custom when holding any office) took his 
duties very seriously: he was an alert and stimulating—some- 
times formidable—chairman. Honorary degrees were conferred 
on him by the universities of Durham (1921), Liverpool and 
Edinburgh (1925), Oxford (1926) and Colorado (1928), and he was 
Corresponding Fellow of the Academy of Caen and of the Medieval 
Academy of America. Among his honours he would himself have 

? Cf. his address on the work of these bodies reported in History, xu. 34 
(April 1927). 

* Reference should be made in this connection to the course of lectures which 
he delivered in 1921 before the University of Rennes on France and England, 
their relations in the Middle Ages and now (Manchester Univ. Press, 1922). “* My 
motive,” he says, ‘‘ was to emphasise as strongly as I could the common civilisation 
and close affinities of the two countries, even at times when they were most 
hostile to each other, and to base upon that a plea for the continuation of the 
alliance cemented by the recent war, and perhaps for its development into some- 


ing stronger and more durable." 
No. 56.—vo.. xiv. ¥ 
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put the Hssays in Medieval History presented to Thomas Frederick, 
Tout in 1925, on his retirement from the Chair at Manchester, by 
his colleagues, pupils and many other friends “in grateful recog. 
nition of his work as teacher, scholar and counsellor.” Of the 
twenty-nine contributors to the volume, eleven had been his pupils, 

Finally, I wish to record yet another of Tout’s activities—the 
institution of the Manchester University Press, of which he was 
the sole initiator. This, in Professor Fiddes’ opinion, is “ perhaps 
his most remarkable achievement, if we may judge by the 
obstacles surmounted. Only those of his contemporaries who 
saw his work day by day can estimate the skill and tenacity which 
carried the Press through the early difficult years.” He was 
indefatigable as Chairman of the Committee from the beginning 
in 1902 till his retirement in 1925, and he acted as a kind of general 
editor of the historical series, taking endless pains in examining 
manuscripts and revising those accepted for publication. He was 
always anxious that good original work by young historians, and 
especially by his own pupils, should be published—not only for 
the increase of knowledge, but also to give encouragement and 
recognition to the writers; for the human side was very strong 
with him, and he was deeply interested in the lives as well as in 
the works of his students. The difficulty of getting work of this 
kind printed is now greater than ever owing to the increase of 
costs, and it is generally impossible for the young researcher to 
supply the subsidy often demanded by publishers. The nucleus 
of a fund for subsidising the printing of learned books, the sale of 
which must be limited, has already been formed from the profits 
of the presentation Essays, but it is not large enough at present 
to be of much use. Manchester will undoubtedly wish to com- 
memorate its great citizen. One way in which this could be done 
would be to raise a fund such as is here suggested. It would 
realise a wish which was very near to his heart. 

Professor Tout died on 23 October, 1929, after a mercifully 
short illness. He remained young in spirit to the end, and 
showed none of the infirmities of age except a slight deafness. 
His life had been full and happy far beyond the common lot of 
mankind. He was happy in his work, in his success, in the high 
recognition in which he was held, in his friendships, and in his 
home and family life. Starting with no extraneous advantages, 
he was richly endowed by nature with gifts of heart and head, and 
he used his great gifts wisely, courageously and generously. His 
place among the masters of English history is assured. 

A. G. Lrrtte. 
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BretiocraPnicat Nore. A list of Professor Tout’s published writings, as far 
as the spring of 1925, was contributed by Mrs. Tout to the volume of EHesays in 
Medieval History presented to him that year. She has kindly supplied the 

ials for the following list, in continuation. The abbreviations used are : 
E.A.R., for The English Historical Review ; M.G., for The Manchester Guardian ; 
S.H.R., for The Scottish Historical Review. 


1925 
Introduction (pp. 377-84) to Vol. 1m (1272-1485) of Cassell’s History of the 
British People. London: Waverley Book Co. 
“The Teaching of History to-day. Progress of fifty years.” Daily Mail, 


2 January. tet ‘1. “Bh . ny :, ' 
Review of Hilaire Belloc’s ‘‘ History of England,” Vol. 1. Times Literary 


—— 23 June. 

iews of C. Butler’s ‘“‘ Benedictine Monachism,”’ “‘ The Story of our Inns of 
Court,” William Rees’ ‘‘ South Wales and the March, 1284—1415,”’ W. C. Bolland’s 
“Chief Justice Sir William Bereford,” ‘‘ Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research,” No. 5, and Nos. 6, 7, in History, 1x. 331, 357, x. 59-60, 78, 87, 279-80. 


1926 
“Sir Adolphus William Ward, 1837-1924.’ Proceedings of the British 
Academy, xt. 427—40, and separately. Reprinted, with additions and corrections, 
in pp. ix-xxx of Bibliography and Memoir of Sir A. W. Ward, by A. T. Bartholo- 


mew and T. F. T. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
“ Sir James Henry Ramsay, 1832-1925.’ Proc. Brit. Acad., x1. 479-85, and 


separately. 
re Felix Liebermann, 1851-1925.’ History, x. 311-19. 

Obituary notice of Sir Paul Vinogradoff, and a note on the revival of the Pipe 
Roll Society. /bid., x1. 42-3. 

Prefatory Note to An Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, edited by E. Classen and F. E. 
Harmer. Manchester Univ. Press. 

Presidential Address (delivered 11 February), on the history of the society, 
to the Royal Historical Society : T'ransactions, 4th Series, rx. 1-28. 

“ The English Parliament and Public Opinion, 1376-88,” in Mélanges d’ Histoire 
oferta 4 Henri Pirenne,” 11. 545-62. Brussels: Vromant. 

“Enquéte sur l’Organisation des historiens: Commission britannique.” 
Bulletin of the International Congress of Historical Sciences, 1. 73. 

Reviews of W. R. Halliday’s ‘“‘ The Pagan Background of Early Christianity,” 
and of M. Deanesly’s ‘‘ History of the Mediaeval Church,” in M.G., 4 and 19 Jan.; 
of Sir J. H. Ramsay’s ‘“‘ Revenues of the Kings of England, 1066—1399,”’ in Times 
Lit. Supplt., 11 March; of C. L. Kingsford’s “ Early History of Piccadilly,” in 
S.A.R., xxi. 215-16; of ‘* Bulletin on the Progress of Medieval Studies in the 
United States,”’ ‘‘ Seldeni ad Fletam Dissertatio,’’ ed. D. Ogg, “‘ Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research,’’ No. 8, W. C. Bolland’s ‘“*‘ Manual of Year Book 
studies,” W. S. Holdsworth’s “‘ Influence of the Legal Profession on the English 
Constitution,” G. M. Trevelyan’s “‘ History of England,” E. F. Jacob’s “‘ Baronial 
Reform and Rebellion, 1258-67,’’ G. Des Marez’ “ Probléme de la colonisation 
franque et du régime agraire dans la Basse-Belgique,” and R. L. Poole’s “* Chroni- 
eles and Annals,” in History, x. 371-2, x1. 59-60, 88-9, 154-5, 179, 235-7, 244-6, 
273-4; and of F. J. Powicke’s “‘ Cambridge Platonists,”’ in M.G., 13 Dec. 


1927 


Presidential Address (delivered 10 February), on “ National and international 
co-operation in Historical Scholarship,’’ to the R. Hist. Soc.: Transactions, 4th 
Series, x. 1-19. 

(For notes of a speech on the same subject to the Council of the Association 
see History, xu. 34-6.) 

A Pirst Book of British History, adapted to the use of Indian Schools, by T. F. T. 
and Sir Philip Hartog. Longmans (other editions in Tamil and Telugu). 

Introductory note (pp. v—viii) to E. C. Lodge’s Account Book of a Kentish 


Estate, vol. vi. in the British Academy's “ Records of Social and Economic 


“The Household of the Chancery and its Disintegration,” in Zesays presented 
to Reginald Lane Poole, pp. 46-85. Clarendon Press. 
Reviews of “ The Gambridge Medieval History,’”’ vol. v, “Empire and 
J y,” and of Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte’s ‘‘ Historical Notes on the Great Seal,” 
in £.H.R. xi. 110-14, 630-5; of G. R. Owst’'s “ Preaching in Medieval England,” 
“Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, City of London,” vol. 1, 1323-64, ed. 
¥ 2 
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A. H. Thomas, L. F. Salzman’s ‘‘ English Life in the Middle Ages” with 0, g 
Crump and E. F. Jacob’s ‘‘ Legacy of the Middle Ages,” ‘‘ Cambridge j 
Essays,” H. B. Workman’s “ John Wyclif,” and “ The Valuation of Norwich,” 
ed. W. E. Lunt, in History, x1. 348-9, xm. 61-2, 67-70, 85, 160-2, 253-4; of 
N. Sykes’ “‘ Edmund Gibson,”’ V. H. Galbraith’s ‘‘ Anonimalle Chronicle, 1333. 
81,” “ Essays presented to R. L. Poole,” A. 8. Duncan-Jones’ “ Archbi 
Laud,” and Emil Ludwig’s “‘ Napoleon,” in M.G., 13 Jan., 9 May, 1, 2 and 
June; and of Sir J. A. R. Marriott's “‘ The Mechanism of the Modern State,” in 
S.H.R. xxtv. 309-10. 


1928 

Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England, vols. ut (xviii + 
495 pp) and rv (xvi + 484 pp.). Manchester Univ. Press. 

Presidential Address (delivered 9 February), on ‘‘ The Human Side of 
Mediaeval Records,” to the R. Hist. Soc: Transactions, 4th Series, x1. 1-16, 

Introductory note (pp. v—-viii) to N. Neilson’s Cartulary and Terrier of Bilsing- 
ton, vol. vit in the British Academy’s “ Records of Social and Economic History.” 

Obituary notice of H. W. C. Davis in History, xm. 239-40. 

Reviews of E. Curtis’s ‘“‘ Richard II in Ireland,” in #.H.R., xu1t. 109-11; of 
G. G. Coulton’s “‘ Five Centuries of Religion,” vol. 1, in S.H.R., xxv. 205-6; of 
C. H. Haskins’ “ Renaissance of the Twelfth Century,” E. Williams’ “ Early 
Holborn and the Legal Quarter of London,” “‘ Henry of Pytchley’s Book of Fees,” 
ed. and trans. W. T. Mellows, ‘‘ Joh. Saresberiensis Hist. Pontificalis que super- 
sunt,”’ ed. R. L. Poole, ‘‘ York Minster historical tracts,’’ by A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son and others, and of a “ Calendar of Greenwell Deeds,’’ Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in History, xu. 347, xm. 58-9, 85-6, 145, 280 (two); of T. Pape’s “ Mediaeval 
Newcastle under Lyme,” “‘ The Church Book of the Bunyan Meeting, 1650-1821,” 
and E. Prestage’s ‘“‘ Chivalry,” in M.G., 24 Oct., 8 and 29 Nov. 


1929 

Presidential Address (delivered 14 February), on “‘ History and historians in 
America,”’ to the R. Hist. Soc.: Transactions, 4th series, xm. 1-17. 

‘The place of Women in Later Mediaeval Civilisation,” a lecture (delivered 
8 March) to the Royal Institution, printed for that Institution. 

Memoir of Dr. J. H. Wylie, in vol. m1 (pp. xi-xv) of The Reign of Henry V, 
by J. H. Wylie and W. T. Waugh. Cambridge University Press. 

‘“* Literature and Learning in the English Civil Service in the fourteenth 
century,” an address to the Mediaeval Academy of America (delivered 28 April 
1928). Speculum, rv. 365-89. 

Reviews of D. Hartley and M. N. Elliott’s “‘ Life and Work of the People 
of England, XIV and XV centuries,’’ ‘‘ The collected papers of Sir Paul Vino- 
gradoff,” Sir A. Fitzroy’s “ History of the Privy Council,” H. Cohen’s “ The 
English Bar and Attornatus, to 1450,” E. Allison Peers’ “‘ Ramon Lull,” Sir 
Edward Parry's ‘ Bloody Assize,’”’ ‘“‘The Cambridge History of the British 
Empire,” vol. 1, J. A. Wilson’s “‘ History of Cambuslang,” O. Cartellieri’s “ Court 
of Burgundy,” A. F. Fremantle’s ‘‘ England in the Nineteenth Century, 1801-5,” 
8. Angus’ ‘“ Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World,” and Ch. Petit- 
Dutaillis and G. Lefebvre’s “ Studies supplemen to Stubbs’ Constitutional 
History,” vol. m1, in M.G. 7, 8 and 22 Jan., 21 March, 18 April, 22 May, 6 June, 
3, 10, 19, 23 and 26 Sept. ; and of A. G. Little and R. C. Easterling’s “‘ Franciscans 
and Dominicans at Exeter,’’ R. Bacon’s ‘‘ De retardatione accidentium senec- 
tutis,” ed. A. G. Little and E. T. Withington, ‘‘ The Defensor Pacis of Marsilius 
of Padua,” ed. C. W. Previté-Orton, ‘‘ Actes de Charles I de Sicile concernant la 
France,” ed. M. A. de Boiiard, F. M. Powicke’s and J. H. Clapham’s Inaugural 
Lectures with E. P. Cheyney’s ‘‘ Law in History ” and C. G. Crump’s “ History 
and historical research,” and R. Graham’s ‘‘ English Ecclesiastical Studies,” in 
History, xu. 370 (two), x1v. 66-7, 90, 240-1, 250-1. 


Volume v of Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England is 
in the press, Volume vi, which consists of appendices and index to the whole 
work, will appear later in 1930. 


et eee ee et St SCS 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Last autumn there passed away one of the foremost English 
historians, Professor Tout. We are very grateful to Dr. A. G. Little 
for the account of his life and work in this number of History. The 
appointment in 1904 of Mr. Little as Reader in oe at Man- 
chester was one of the most important steps taken, under the leadership 
of Professor Tout, towards the development of the school of historical 
research in that university’; and for more than twenty years they 
worked together, there and elsewhere, not only for the promotion of 
medieval studies, but for the general advancement of historical learning. 
Professor Tout was one of the founders of our Association; and during 
his presidency (1910-12) Mr. Little became the first chairman of its 
publications committee. Mr. Little mentions in his article (p. 320) the 
invaluable services rendered by Professor Tout to History. He 
became a member of the editorial board in 1926, on his removal to 
London. His contributions included an “‘ Historical Revision” on 
Bannockburn (April 1920), two articles, on The Place of the Middle 
Ages in the Teaching of History (April 1923) and on Felix Liebermann 
(January 1926), several ‘‘ Notes,” and many reviews, from 1918 
onwards. The two in our October number, of a group of works on 
historiography and of Dr. Rose Graham’s Ecclesiastical Studies, were, 


we believe, the last of his writings published during his lifetime. 
+ * * * * * * 


J. W. HeapiamM-Mor.ey, who died on 6 September, aged sixty- 
five, worked for many years before the War under the Board of 
Education, and did much to encourage the teaching of history in 
secondary schools, both as an inspector and through the various 
eireulars and memoranda issued by the Board on that subject, for 
which he was mainly responsible. We are indebted to Dr. Gooch for 
the following account of his achievements in other fields, as historian 
and publicist. 


James Headlam (he added the name of Morley in 1918, on the inheritance of 
property) obtained a first class in both parts of the classical tripos at Cambridge, 
was awarded the Prince Consort Prize for an essay on Election by Lot at 
Athens. But a long visit in early manhood to Germany, where he met his wife 
and studied for a time in the university of Berlin, turned his attention to nine- 
teenth-century Europe; and henceforth, though he laboured for many fruitful 
years as an Inspector of secondary schools, his main academic interest was the 
history of imperial Germany. His Bismarck, published in 1899 in the “‘ Heroes 
of the Nations”’ series, remained the standard biography in English till the 
appearance of Sir C. Grant Robertson’s volume in 1919; and his numerous 
contributions on Germany and Austria to the Encyclopedia Britannica, if less 
well known, were not less useful. 

With the coming of the War Headlam began to play his part on a wider stage, 
becoming a leading member of the Propaganda Department. His various 
writings in that capacity on the origins of the struggle provided the most 
authoritative apologia for British policy at the time, though, like all other dis- 
cussions of those subjects published before the opening of the archives of the 
Great Powers, they are now, of course, out of date. It was one of the many 
unfulfilled plans of his later life to revise the best known of these books, the History 
of Twelve Days (1915), in the light of our present knowledge. 


? Cf. Owen’s College Historical Essays (1902), p. xii, and above, p. 316. 
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When the War was over, Headlam-Morley naturally formed part of the British 
delegation to the Peace Conference. There he took the principal share in frami 
the provisions for the protection of minorities : a fact which he kept secret til 
shortly before his death. He also took an active part in the settlement of the 
problems of Danzig and the Saar valley. In 1920 he was appointed Historicg) 
Adviser to the Foreign Office, a post created for him, and discontinued after his 
death. Although his pen was constantly in demand for memoranda on the 
historical aspects of ye problems, he found time to edit the British 
Documents on the outbreak of War, volume x1 of the series edited by Dr. Tem 
and myself. No British scholar worked harder to keep abreast of the ever. 
inc ing material on the causes of the struggle, and no one expressed his views 
more freely on the evidence as it accumulated. It is an open secret that he wrote 
many reviews in The Times and The Times Literary Supplement, and not a few 
leading articles in the latter. If, as we may hope, some of his shorter writings are 
collected, the more important of these reviews should be included in the volume, 
In December 1928, on leaving the Foreign Office, he became honorary general 
adviser to the Royal Institute of International Affairs,' of which he was one of the 
founders. But the leisure to which he had looked forward was darkened by pain- 
ful illness, and cut short when he was still at the height of his powers. 


* * * * * x * 


WE have also to commemorate Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, a 
member of the staff of the British Museum from 1861 to 1909, Keeper of 
the Manuscripts from 1878 to 1888, and then Principal Librarian,* who 
died on 14 September, aged eighty-nine. Historians are deeply indebted 
to him, both for many reforms which have made the treasures of the 
Museum far more readily available for study, and for his work as a 
palwographer and editor. He was one of the founders of the Palwo- 
graphical Society in 1873, its editor for twenty-one years, and president 
after its revival in 1903 as the New Palxographical Society; and 
his many publications included the long articles on ‘ Diplomatic,” 
“‘ Manuscripts,” “‘ Paleography,” and “Seals” in the eleventh edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1910-11),3 the relevant parts of which 
might well be studied by all who are beginning historical research, 
or who have, for any reason, become interested in manuscripts, being 
so easily accessible in every public library. That on Palwography, 
which first appeared in the ninth edition (1875-89), was expanded 
into his best known work, the Handbook of Greek and Latin Paleo- 
graphy, first published in 1893, the fourth edition of which, much 
enlarged (1912), is entitled An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleo- 
graphy. Among his other works were editions of five fourteenth- 
century chronicles. One, written at St. Albans, is an earlier version, 
with important differences, of part (1328-88) of the well-known 
chronicle ascribed to Walsingham, already printed in the Rolls series 
(1863-4) ; having discovered this new Chronicon Anglia he edited it for 
the same series (1874). The next was the chronicle of Adam of Usk, 
beginning in 1377, first published by the Royal Society of Literature in 
1876, accompanied by a translation and historical notes, and republished 
in 1904 with additions (1404-21) from a manuscript which had mean- 
while come to light. The others were the continuation of the chronicle 
of Adam Murimuth, and Robert of Avesbury’s Gesta Edwardi teri 
(Rolls series, in one vol., 1889), and the chronicle of Geoffrey le Baker of 


1 A fuller account of his career, by Dr. Gooch, preceded by a note on his great 
services to that Institute, may be found in its Journal, vol. vi, No. 5 (Sept. 1929). 

* The title of Director was prefixed to this after 1898. 

* Unfortunately none were reprinted in the latest edition (1929), neither 
were the cognate articles, similarly useful, on “‘ Records’ and “‘ English History : 
Sources.”” “ Manuscripts '’ was omitted, and the new articles on the other five 


subjects, while embodying some recent research, are so short that, on the whole, 
they are far less valuable. 
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Swynebroke (Oxford, 1889). He also edited the Customary of the 
monasteries of St. Augustine, Canterbury, and St. Peter, Westminster, 
for the Henry Bradshaw Society (1902-4), and contributed various 
articles, including that on John of Gaunt, to the Dictionary of National 


Biography. * * % * * * * 


TEN years ago it was decided to publish in History, under the title 
“University Research,”’ lists of theses and publications on historical 
subjects accepted for higher degrees, and of essays by graduates awarded 
university prizes. The object was to indicate the main lines of historical 
investigation being pursued in various schools of history: a matter 
of much interest to those who are themselves engaged in research, or 
thinking of beginning such work, and, perhaps, uncertain where to go.1 
It was realised that these must be a minority, probably a very small 
minority, of the readers of History; but it was obviously desirable 
that such information should be printed somewhere, and at that time 
no other journal was prepared to undertake its publication. Since 
then the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research has been 
founded, devoted specifically to such matters; there is no doubt that 
if it had been in existence in 1919 it would have been considered the 
natural place for the appearance of lists of theses. Meanwhile the 

blem of finding space in History for more reviews has become 
increasingly serious year by year. Accordingly the editorial board, 
aware that most of our readers find the reviews particularly useful 
and would be glad if they could be published more promptly, having 
ascertained that the editor of the Bulletin is willing to continue the 
publication of the lists, decided last autumn to discontinue that section 
of History. We print below (p. 374) an index to it from its beginning 
in volume Iv (when the list included theses accepted from 1911 to 1919) 
to volume xi, which gave those for the session 1927-8; and our 
readers will find enclosed with this number a leaflet about the Bulletin, 
in the next number of which, to appear in February, it is proposed to 
publish the list for last session, 1928-9. 

Our grateful thanks are due to the various contributors who during 
those ten years, often at considerable cost of time and trouble, have 
collected the necessary materials in the universities concerned. We 
are glad to learn that all those who would have thus helped us if the 
forthcoming lists had been printed in History approve of the new 
arrangement, and have transferred their services to the Bulletin. 

* *” * * * * * 


ALL MEMBERS of the Association will have read with much pleasure 
the announcement, last November, that our President, Mr. Marten, 
has been made Vice-Provost of Eton College. Mr. F. S. Marvin has 
become professor of Modern and Contemporary History in the 
University of Egypt, and his place as chairman of the propaganda 
committee of the Association Council is being filled by Professor 
Harte. Professor Marvin, however, is continuing the same work 
abroad: with the co-operation of all the seven other professors 
of history in that university he has already founded an Historical 
Society for Cairo and district, which it is hoped will ultimately be 
affiliated to the Association. A new Chair of History has been estab- 
lished in the University of St. Andrews, the former Reader, Mr. J. W. 


1 Cf. Professor Pollard’s introductory account of the scheme in ‘* Notes and 
News,” October 1919: History, rv. 146. 
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Williams, being the first professor. Dr. G. G. Coulton has beep 
elected Ford’s lecturer in English history at Oxford for the year 
1930-1. 


* * * * * * * 


A PARTICULARLY interesting experiment in local historiography is 
“The Parish Book ” of St. Mary’s, Purton, Wiltshire, described im a 
letter to The Times of 3 October 1929 by Mrs. Ethel M. Richardson, 
at whose suggestion its compilation was begun, two years ago. 

Workhouse records were examined, churchwardens’ accounts noted, Star 
Chamber papers consulted, and it was amazing to find the wealth of interesting 
matter forthcoming. The chief difficulty was to arrange what to leave out, as 
our church dates from the twelfth century. Deeds of valour by parishioners in 
the War were recorded, and donors of gifts noted. A beautiful pigskin case was 
presented by a parishioner, and an oak glazed case made locally to hold the book, 
which is typewritten; the case is closed, but not locked, and the book is much read 
and enjoyed. The notes are to be continued year by year and read out at the 


annual meeting of the Church Council. In this way it is hoped to keep interest 
alive. 


Such a plan has obvious advantages, even if only as a preliminary to 
subsequent publication. The work becomes immediately accessible 
to those most interested, and, especially if the binding be of the “ loose- 
leaf” type, it would be very easy to correct mistakes when any were 
found, or to add further material discovered later. Presumably two 
or three copies were made when the book was typed, to be used for 
lending or for the work of revision. For the benefit of the more 
studious there might well be added a second volume of transcripts 
from original sources not locally available, while some of the local 
sources might be displayed in cases near the book, particularly any old 
parish maps, plans, or views which might have been brought to light 
in the course of the work. 

* * 








* 





a 





* * * 

Many such maps are of more than local interest, providing im- 
portant material for the economic historian. Among these is the 
Strip-Map of Oakley Reynes, edited by Dr. G. H. Fowler for the Bed- 
fordshire Record Society, which was reviewed in History last April 
(p. 69). Mr. H. W. Liddle, headmaster of the Modern School, Bedford, 
informs us that this has proved so useful for teaching purposes, as a 
first-rate illustration of the open field system, that at his request Dr. 
Fowler has generously consented to supply copies to teachers for 
38. 6d. each (including packing and postage) if the demand is great 
enough. Orders should be sent to him, not to Dr. Fowler, and be 
accompanied by a remittance. 

* * * * * * * 


Historica illustrations of a different type are the subject of an 
admirable “ advisory leaflet,” compiled by Mr. John Penoyre, librarian 
of the Hellenic Society, and issued by the Councils of the Societies for 
the promotion of Hellenic and Roman Studies, under the title Ante 
Oculos (Milford, 2s. 6d.). It deals with Wall Pictures, Illustrated 
Books, Museum Photographs, Picture Postcards, Catalogues, Guide 
Books, and Local Works, and concludes with information about the 
collection of lantern slides belonging to the two societies, followed by 
an appendix of practical Notes on Lantern Lecturing. Many of the 
illustrations enumerated are briefly and critically described, and exact 
prices and other useful details are given in every case. Considerable 
space (pp. 44-50) is devoted to Roman Britain: ‘ the one branch of 
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the study of classical antiquity which is our direct heritage and lies at 


doors.” * 
on 1 * + & * * * 


Tur Annual Meeting of the Association is being held while this 
number of History is in the press. Its ordinary proceedings will, 

usual, be recounted in our April number; but an important change 
effected in the organisation of the central office of the Association may 
be noted at once. Mr. F. J. Weaver, finding it impossible any longer 
to combine the work involved by the general secretaryship with his 
other engagements, has resigned that office; but he consented to stand 
for election as honorary secretary, and was unanimously chosen, and 
accorded a very grateful vote of thanks for his past services, at the 
business meeting. The Council appointed Dr. M. Gompertz, who has 
just retired from the headmastership of the County High School, 
Leyton, to the part-time post of general secretary. 

All our readers will be glad to learn that at the same meeting the 
Council elected Dr. F. M. Powicke, Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford, to succeed Professor Tout as a member of the editorial 
board of History. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
PROJECTED REPRODUCTION OF T'HE SraTurEeS oF THE REALM 


Tue Director OF THE UNIveERstty or LONDON INSTITUTE oF His- 
TORICAL RESEARCH writes, on behalf of the Committee of that 
Institute :— 


Witt you allow me, through your pages, to call attention to a 
project for the photographic reproduction of the Statutes of the Realm, 
published by the old Record Commissions between 1810 and 1828? 
This is the standard edition of the Statutes, indispensable for 
research on any aspect of English history prior to the accession of 
George I. The text adopted, although in the earlier volumes it is 
somewhat affected by the legal preconceptions of a century ago, is far 
better than that of any other edition; and variant readings from the 
original manuscripts are given in footnotes. There are twenty-nine 
facsimiles, including one of the Lincoln copy of the Great Charter of 
1215, not yet reproduced elsewhere. The introduction to volume 1. 
(89 pp.) contains a mass of valuable information on the sources, the 
original language, and the various versions of statutes ; the methods by 
which provisos were added ; the relation between the rolls of parliament, 
the original statutes, and their enrolments ; the history of the statute- 
books and the methods of promulgation. Much of it has often been 

d because it was accessible only in this edition, which has long 
been partly or wholly out of print, and difficult to obtain at any price. 

The Institute has therefore undertaken an inquiry whether there 
exists a sufficient demand to make reproduction practicable. The 
format proposed is a crown folio (13” x 10’), printed on all-rag paper 
and bound in full canvas, and it has been ascertained that, when reduced 
to this size, much more handy than the original (18” x 12”), the text 
remains easily readable. All the plates would be reproduced full size. 
The price would necessarily depend upon the number printed, but it is 

* This section is, in fact, a short bibliography of the subject, one or two of the 
works mentioned not being illustrated: it might therefore be well, in a second 


edition, to indicate cases (¢.g. the last two entries under London) in which the text 
i# unsatisfactory or out of date, though the illustrations may be good. 
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expected that if 200 sets were ordered it would be possible to supply 
the twelve volumes to subscribers for between £40 and £50 ( 5 
The volumes would reproduce exactly the text of the existing edition,and 
would appear at regular intervals over a period of two to three years, 
Payment for sets would be made by instalments, due on receipt of 
each volume, and arrangements would be made for the purchase of 
single volumes at a price only slightly higher in proportion, probably 
between £3 10s. and £4 10s. ($17.50 and $22.50). 

Before issuing a prospectus and inviting promises of subscription, 
the Institute is anxious to obtain some idea of the probable extent 
of the demand, since the expectation of 250 or 300 orders might enable 
sets to be offered at prices lower than those suggested. Libraries or 
individuals who would be likely to purchase sets or single volumes, if 
the work were carried out on the lines indicated, are asked to write as 
soon as possible to the Secretary, Institute of Historical Research, 
Malet Street, London, W.C.1, indicating what their probable needs 
would be. Response to this invitation will not be taken as a promise 
to subscribe. 


SERFDOM IN FRANCE ON THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION 
Miss ConsTaNTIA MAXWELL writes from Trinity College, Dublin :— 

W111 you kindly allow me space to explain a point raised by Professor 
Grant in his review of my edition of Young’s Travels in France in 
the last number of History? He inquires whether I have any evidence 
to support the statement on p. xxvii of my introduction, that “on 
the eve of the Revolution there were not more than a million serfs in 
France.” He thinks that the figure mentioned is too high, and quotes 
the Duc de la Rochefoucauld’s estimate of 140,000. My statement was 
taken from Professor Henri Sée’s Esquisse d’une histoire du régime 
agraire en Europe aux XVIII* et XI X* siécles, 1921 (p. 14), and his Ia 
France économique et sociale au XVITI* siécle, 1925 (pp. 19-20). Ina 
letter which I have received from M. Sée on this subject he says :— 
“j'ai suivi & cet égard un chiffre généralement admis, mais qui, 
naturellement, n’est qu’ hypothétique ou trés approximatif, car nous 
n’avons pas de recensement. La Rochefoucauld veut dire sans doute 
140,000 chefs de famille, nombre qui multiplié par 5 donnerait 700,000.” 
In order to illustrate the controversial nature of the subject, I may say 
that the estimate of the Abbé Clerget (deputy of the bailliage of Amont 
to the States-General in 1789) was 1,500,000; a figure accepted as 
possible by M. Carré, writing in Lavisse’s Histoire de France, 1910 
(Vol. rx. p. 255), but condemned by M. Marion in his article on “ Ser- 
vage ” (Dictionnaire des Institutions francgaises, 1923) as an exaggera- 
tion. 

Serfdom in the medieval sense had disappeared in France by the end 
of the eighteenth century, as Mr. Grant truly points out; but there 
were the mainmortables (to be found in Burgundy, Franche-Comté, 
Lorraine, Berri, Nivernais, Marche, Auvergne and the Bourbonnais), 
who were saddled with grave disabilities, as described, for example, by 
M. Kovalewsky in his La France économique et sociale @ la veille de la 
Révolution, 1909 (1. 258-61). Modern French writers on economic 
history refer to these tenants as “ serfs,” as also did their eighteenth- 
century contemporaries. Voltaire in the Dictionnaire philosophique 
(1764) went so far as to call them “ esclaves,” but he was guilty of 
exaggeration in the interests of propaganda. 
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Proresson GRANT replies :— 

I CLEARLY owe Miss Maxwell an apology. I regarded as a slip of 
the pen what turns out to be a serious opinion founded on good 
authority. I cannot be altogether sorry for my mistake, because it 
has elicited from Miss Maxwell a very useful note. It would be interest- 
ing to examine the actual condition of the “ serfs’’ of 1789. Itseems 
to me so different from what is usually known as serfdom that the use 
of the name is rather misleading. But Miss Maxwell had clearly good 
warrant for her statement. 


A Lire or VANCOUVER 
Mr. Georce Gopwin writes from Orchard House, Shoreham-by-Sea :— 

I aM preparing a biography of Captain George Vancouver, R.N. 
(1758-1798). I should be very grateful if anyone possessing documents 
of value concerning the life and explorations of Vancouver would loan 
such material to me. Every care would be taken of letters, etc., and 
every effort be made to return them without delay. 


PROPOSED PUBLICATION OF THE DRENNAN LETTERS 


Dr. D. A. Coart, Deputy Keeper of the Records of Northern Ireland, 
writes from the Public Record Office, Murray Street, Belfast :— 

May I through the medium of your widely circulated journal ask 
the support of the reading public for a publication of great importance 
for Irish history? Mrs. Duffin of Summer Hill, Belfast, who is a 

-daughter of Dr. William Drennan, the well-known Ulster poet 
and United Irishman, has in her possession some 1400 original letters 
from his pen; these letters cover the period 1775-1819 and are full of 
interest. They show, for instance, the first conception of the United 
Trish organisation as it presented itself to Drennan’s mind, the decline 
of the Volunteers, the relations between the United Irishmen and the 
Roman Catholic party, etc. Encounters with the leading figures of 
the time—Grattan, Castlereagh, Lord Charlemont, Wolfe Tone, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, the Emmets, Tandy, and many others—are recorded 
in the most lively style. 

Beside the political aspect there is a very interesting social side, for 
most of the letters pass between Drennan in Dublin and his clever 
strong-minded elder sister, Mrs. McTier, in Belfast, and neither was 
averse to an occasional passage of gossip. Thus a vivid picture is 
given of both cities, of “ Cotterie” balls and “lottery dinners” (to 
which each guest contributed part of the food) in the North, of 
Dublin flocking to hear the charity sermons of the convert Dean Kirwan 
in St. Peter’s Church, of Belfast in tears over the Belvidera of Mrs. 
Siddons, of a once fashionable lady rendered crazy by a love affair, 
wandering through Belfast streets in rags and showing the marks of her 
asylum fetters. Hundreds of names of individuals are mentioned, 
affording most useful matter for genealogists. 

To make these documents available to the public the Public Record 
Office of Northern Ireland is willing to publish a selection of the letters 
in an edition to be supplied to subscribers at 6s. 6d. per copy (7s. 3d. 
post free), provided that the names{andfaddresses of a sufficient number 
of subscribers at the above price are received. In appearance and style 
the volume will be identical with the recent Northern Ireland Record 
Publication dealing with Londonderry and the London Companies. 

Such an opportunity of bringing to light matter so interesting and 
valuable alike should not be let pass and, in order that publication may 
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be finally decided on, I invite any person desiring to become a sub. 
scriber to send his name and address either to myself or to the Superin. 
tendent, H.M. Stationery Office, Custom House, Belfast. 


Proposep LExIcon oF Po.rricaL TERMS 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER was signed by M. L. Eisenmann, Professor 
at the University of Paris; Dr. Wilhelm Haas, Professor at the Tech- 
nische Hochschule and the Deutsche Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin; Dr, 
Paul Mantoux, Director of the post-graduate Institute of International 
Studies at Geneva; and Mr. Alfred Zimmern, Deputy-Director of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, and Director of 
the Geneva School of International Studies. They write :— 


WE HAVE been commissioned by our colleagues who took part in 
the Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of International 
Relations held in London last March to invite attention in scientific 
circles to a project which formed a subject of discussion at their 
meeting, and we therefore venture to ask for the courtesy of your 
pages for a brief statement. 

The Conference had before it a suggestion emanating from Dr. 
Wilhelm Haas for the drawing up of a handbook or lexicon of political 
terms. In the memorandum outlining this project Dr. Haas empha- 
sised the fact that confusion and misunderstanding were constantly 
being caused owing to the inaccurate use or imperfect understanding 
of political terms. The difficulties which arise in this connection are 
of a twofold character. There are, firstly, terms which have a slightly 
different meaning in different languages, so that a literal translation 
is necessarily misleading; and there are, secondly, terms, often in 
constant use, which are peculiar to individual countries and there 
fore do not lend themselves to exact translation. 

Among instances of the former may be cited: Droit (Loi), Law, 
Recht, Diritto; Dommage (dommages et intéréts), Damages, Schaden, 
Danno; Nation, Nazione; Etat, State, Staat, Stato; Liberté, Liberty, 
Freiheit, Liberté; Charte, Charter, Satzung, Statuto. 

Among instances of the second are: Rapporteur, Contentieux, 
Ordonnance; Reich, Landschaft, Volkstum; Commonwealth, 
Dominion, Covenant, Trustee; Fascio, Podesta. 

It is not intended to aim at the production of a work of the scale 
and scope of a scientific dictionary, but simply of a handbook con- 
venient for reference, giving concise definitions which would meet the 
practical needs of the Cae and growing class engaged in the handling 
of public affairs in the international field. On the other hand, it is 
not desired to confine it to the field of public law and political science 
in the narrower sense: there is no reason why economic, sociological 
and even geographical terms should not be included, provided they 
fall within the two classes mentioned above. ‘ 

Those of your readers who have suggestions to offer, whether in 
regard to the work in general, or to useful sources of information, or 
to methods of definition, or to particular terms, are invited to address 
them to Dr. W. Picht, head of the University Relations Section of 
the International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, Palais-Royal, 
2, rue de Montpensier, Paris. 


ERRATUM IN THE JULY NUMBER 
Page 151, line 39. For Ben Jonson read Thomas Lodge and Robert Greene. 
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HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


LII.—-Tur Stor or THE ExcHEeQuer ! 


On 2 January 1672, with the object of securing funds to fit out a 
fleet in the spring, Charles II in Council resolved upon a suspension for 
one year of all payments out of the Exchequer “ unto any person or 

ns whatsoever, by virtue of any warrant, securityes, or orders, 
whether registred or not registred therein ’’;* and at the next Council 
meeting on 5th January a declaration to that effect was formally 
approved and ordered to be published.* On the following day Richard 

horne, a Roman Catholic lawyer who was later to be one of the 
victims of Titus Oates, wrote to his patron Lord Hatton : 4 


. 1 could almost wysh your Lordship here for one day to see the strange 
amazement and consternation which is amongst our monye men upon this 
occasion, viz., it beeing resolved that wee must immediately sett forth a fleet of 
22 sayle of good shipps (to fetch something from France), and prepare for 60 sayle 
of our best shipps to be ready early in the spring. His Majesty sent to the 
banckiers in Lombard Street to advance a considerable somme of present monyes. 
This they refused. Upon this refusal]. his Majesty a & advice of his Councill 
(where it suffered a long debate) resolved to shutt upp his Exchequer and make 
stopp of all private monyes, by which meanes all the monyes charged upon the 
Exchequer and dayly issued to the banckyers and private persons is stopped and 
applyed to the publique use, and all private payments for the present stayed ; 
just as in the case of a private man who, haveing mortgaged his estate and putt 
the mortgagee into possession, upon a disappoyntment of a farther advance from 
his mortgagee is enforced to enter upon his mortgagee by the agreement of his 
tenants, and make use of his rents to buy bread untill he cann be otherwyse 
supplyed. Upon this stopp of the Exchequer the banckiers cann pay no monyes 
to their creditors, which are all the monyed men and all the merchants of London. 
Bills of exchange from forrain parts accepted here cannot be payd, soe it is 
beleived this weeke will retorne bills into forrain parts protested to the value of 
50,000 1., and the next weeke more, and soe onwards. But there is no remedy; 
the publique must be served. In truth the consternation as to this perticuler is 
greater then in Chattham busyness.5 And though it is probable at the long runn 
no man shall loose, yett I beleive it certayne that the trade of banckiers is totally 


! The whole problem of finance in the reign of Charles II has been discussed 
by Dr. W. A. Shaw in ‘‘ The Beginnings of the National Debt ” (Owens College 
Historical Essays, 1902, pp. 391-422), and in the introductions to the various 
volumes of the Calendar of Treasury Books. Dr. Shaw’s conclusions, which 
eannot be implicitly accepted where political as distinct from financial affairs are 
concerned, have been subjected to some criticism by Sir Charles Firth in the 
English Historical Review (1905), xx. 178; (1912), xxvir. 163; (1917), xxxu. 137. 

* The suspension had actually begun a fortnight earlier, payments having 
been stopped on 18 December, 1671, pending further instructions (Calendar of 
State Papers Domestic, 1671-2, p- 87; Colbert to Louis XIV, 31 December, 1671, in 
P.R.O., Transcripts from Paris, bundle 126, fo. 184). It was this preliminary 
suspension which prevented even the most far-sighted from anticipating what was 

ing in time to safeguard themselves. 

* The declaration is printed from the Privy Council Register in the Calendar 
of Treasury Books, ut. p. 1x. Some modifications were introduced in Council on 
10 January, and the declaration, as finally approved on 17 January, can be 
found in the Calendar of State Papers Domestic, 1671-2, pp. 87-8. 

* The letter, dated Epiph(any), (16)71(/2), is in the British Museum, Add. 
MS. 29553, fo. 358. 

5 When the Dutch fleet was in the Thames in 1667 there was a dangerous run 
upon the bankers, inspired at least in part by a fear that the Exchequer would 
be shut 7 It was checked by a royal proclamation promising to preserve 
— the regular course of payments: Pepys, Diary, 13, 14, 17 and 23 June, 

7. 
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destroyed by this accident, for no man will ever hereafter runn the lyke hazards 
when he shall consyder upc: what contingency he putts monyes into goldsmyths 
hands. But withall I thinke it is as certayne that monyes will runn more in 
spetie about the kingdome, and securityes upon land, as also the price of land, 
will be more valuable then of late yeares since the trade of banckyers was in 
vogue. ... 


This singularly full and lucid commentary upon the situation may 
help to dispel some of the misconceptions which have arisen with regard 
to the origin, nature and significance of the step which the government 
was taking. The stop of the Exchequer was not so much a special act 
of dishonesty devised with the object of enabling the King to fulfil the 
promises he had made in the secret treaty of Dover, as an inevitable 
catastrophe towards which the government had been steadily drifting 
for sandy twelve years, and of which the treaty of Dover did no more 
than help to determine the date. Immediately after the Restoration 
the House of Commons had exerted itself to the utmost to set the King 
financially upon his feet, but owing to the general impoverishment 
consequent upon the Civil Wars and the extravagances of the Common. 
wealth governments it had completely failed to do so. Of the debts 
which Charles on his return was called upon to face it had liquidated 
all or nearly all of that due to the army, and at least part of that due to 
the navy; but for the debts which Charles had inherited from the time of 
his father, or which he had himself incurred while inexileon the Continent, 
it had made no provision whatever. Thus the King, who to his credit 
refrained from repudiating these debts,1 was never at any time solvent, 
and from the very beginning of his reign was confronted with all the 
difficulties which beset those who habitually live in advance of their 
income. Because his heavy indebtedness impaired his credit he had 
to borrow at a high rate of interest, 10 or even 12 per cent. Because 
he could not pay cash he had to pay high prices, and be content with 
inferior goods. Because he could not discharge the arrears due to his 
officials and seamen he had to keep them in his service, even when 
considerations of efficiency or economy imperatively required that they 
should be dismissed. The result was expenditure on a level which, had 
Charles been more fortunately situated, it might be a little difficult to 
justify. During the first eleven years of the reign, the normal peace 
disbursements of the government, disbursements, as the accounts 
show, of a perfectly legitimate character, were distinctly in excess of 
£1,300,000 a year. 

To meet this expenditure Parliament had granted to the King for 
life sources of income which, when added to the purely hereditary 
revenue of the Crown, it calculated would yield £1,200,000 per annum. 
So great, however, was the trade depression which followed the 
Restoration, and so disastrous the effects of the Plague and the great 
Fire of London, that the revenue in reality did not reach anything like 
that level. Customs, excise and hearth-money fell short of what had 
been anticipated to the extent of about £100,000 a year each, and the 
average ordinary revenue for the first twelve years of the reign was 
considerably less than £900,000. Thus there was a steady deficit on 
the national accounts of more than £400,000 a year, which was only 
very partially balanced by the special grants which Parliament, 

1 What the total amount of these debts was it is impossible even to surmise. 
During the first seven ror of the reign, however, Charles paid off more than 
£100,000 of his own debts, and more than £500,000 of those inherited from his 


father’s time. The details are given in the Calendar of Treasury Books, 1. pp- 
xv-xvi, xxi—xxiii. 
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occasionally and with reluctance, was persuaded to make. The first 
Dutch war of the reign also was an unhappy venture for the King, for 
the extraordinary expenditure in which it involved him exceeded by 
£1,500,000 the extraordinary supplies granted to maintain it. The 
remarkable thing, indeed, is not that the government of Charles II 
eventually went bankrupt, but that it contrived to maintain even the 
appearance of solvency for so long. In vain the King handed over to 
j national Exchequer all funds without distinction over which he 
had any control—the purchase price of Dunkirk, the dowry of his 
Portuguese wife, all he could raise by pledging or selling Crown lands, 
and, when they began to come in, the French subsidies. By the close 
of 1671 the debt had risen to little short of £2,500,000, the bankers, on 
whom the government had become absolutely dependent, resolved that 
they could not advance any more, and an open confession of bankruptcy 
was the inevitable consequence. Had the resolution not been taken 
to set out a fleet in the spring of 1672 it is possible that the refusal of 
further accommodation by the bankers might have been somewhat 
delayed, but it is hard to believe that it could have been delayed for 
more than a few months. 

The particular form which the admission of bankruptcy assumed is 

most aptly suggested by Langhorne’s illustration of the estate, the 
owner and the mortgagee. Charles did not go nearly so far as is 
frequently stated. He did not lay hands upon any sums of money 
entrusted by the bankers for safe custody to the Exchequer. Neither 
did he repudiate all his debts, or even repudiate entirely any of his 
debts. What he did by the stop of the Exchequer was to resume, or 
oa’, resume, the enjoyment of his own revenues, in spite of the 
act that these revenues were pledged almost up to the hilt for the 
repayment of certain debts, and thus to postpone the liquidation of 
these debts for an indefinite period, during which he declared himself 
ready to allow interest at the rate of 6 per cent. No sum of money 
whatever was in this way placed at the immediate disposal of the 
Crown, but as the revenue came in thereafter it could be, and was, 
devoted to the current expenses of the administration, instead of being 
automatically paid out, as it should have been, to the creditors of the 
government. . 

The methods of borrowing employed during the reign of Charles 
were complicated and cumbersome in the extreme. Very early in the 
reign the practice was adopted of letting out the principal sources of 
revenue to farmers, an essential part of whose contract was that they 
should pay a large sum in advance. At the same time a device on 
which the Commonwealth governments had greatly relied was 
continued. Loans were invited on the security of part or the whole of 
the incoming revenue, the lenders being given assignments, which were 
ranked in the order in which the loans were made, and until 1672 were 
duly honoured as the revenue camein. Finally, as the position became 
worse, the government was reduced to issuing paper orders, somewhat 
similar in character to the later Exchequer bills, and disposing of these 
to anyone who would supply goods or advance money upon them. Of 
these various classes of aden the farmers, of course, were not in any 
way affected by the stop of the Exchequer, for their advances to the 
government were repaid, not out of the Exchequer, but by deduction 
from the last payments of their farms. The lenders who were affected 
were those who held assignations or orders of any kind on the revenue, 
and the original idea appears to have been that the suspension should 
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apply to practically all of these. At a very early stage, however, 
modifications were introduced, and in the end the suspension wag 
virtually restricted to the holders of paper orders. This considerably 
reduced the benefit accruing to the government, for quite a number of 
charges had now to be met before the revenue was available for current 
expenses. At the same time it confined the loss which the suspension 
inevitably involved to a comparatively small circle of wealthy men, 
for the paper orders had been issued in such high denominations that 
few beyond the more opulent bankers had been able to take them up. 
That the stop of the Exchequer in this modified form failed to rouse 
any widespread indignation seems abundantly proved by the com. 
parative silence of contemporary writers.2_ The bankers were not at 
all popular. Among the gentry it was generally believed that by 
gathering the coin of the aes into their hands they had brought about 
a reduction in the value of land and a fall in rents.* By the people as 
a whole they were accused of charging usurious interest, and maki 
their profit out of the national necessities. Parliament, it was freely 
declared, was inspired with such hostility that it would refuse to 
recognise the debt due to them, or at the very least would “ make 
abatements for the great gaynes and usury” of which they were 
believed guilty, “‘and thereby soe lessen their payments as to turne 
them naked.” * What caused the real outcry was not the action of 
the government, but the action of the bankers themselves, who, not 
content with trying to pass on their loss by refusing payment to their 
own creditors, endeavoured also to retain in their hands deposits which 
had been made merely for the sake of safe custody. Merchants in 
consequence found themselves so short of funds that they could not 
carry on their trade or meet the bills they had accepted, and a real 
catastrophe might well have followed had not the King personally 
intervened and persuaded the bankers to adopt a more moderate 
attitude. Once that had been accomplished the effects of the govern- 
ment’s action fell far short of what has frequently been suggested. It 
is difficult to show that any banker was ruined by the stop of the 
Exchequer, and still more difficult to discover the “ widdows and 
orphans ”’ on whom according to Evelyn its effects fell so heavily. At 
the close of 1672, when the original suspension was about to come to an 
end, a further suspension was ordered for four months, by the end of 
which time the revenues on which the bankers held assignments had 
come into the Exchequer and had been paid away again, so that the 
assignments had become valueless. But Charles did not forget his 
promise that his creditors should not be losers in the long run, and the 
greai expansion in trade and in the revenue 7 which began shortly after- 

1 In the declaration approved on 5 January 1671/2, the only exceptions made 
are “such payments as shall grow due upon orders on the subsidy according to 
the Act of Parliament and orders and securityes upon the fee farme rents.” 

* It is astonishing how few and slight are the relevant notices. Parliament 
when it next met paid little attention to the stop of the Exchequer, and it was 
not one of the grievances which were so insistently ventilated in the summer of 
1673: Letters to Sir Joseph Williamson (Camden New Series, 1874), 11. 70-1, 76. 


* Langhorne’s belief that the stop of the Exchequer would lead to a rise in 


the value of land was very generally entertained : Hatton Correspondence (Camden 
New Series, 1878) 1. 77. 


‘ ans to Lord Hatton, 16 January, (16)71(/2): B.M. Add. MS. 29553, 
0. 368. 


* Arlington to Sunderland, 8 January, 1671/2, printed in the Calendar of 
Treasury Books, 111. p. lv. 

* Evelyn, Diary, 12 March, 1671/2. 

7 In 1674 the revenue for the first time during the reign reached, and indeed 
rose considerably above, its nominal level of £1,200,000. 
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wards enabled him to give effect to his good intentions. When the 
Earl of Danby in 1674 provided for the payment of two years’ interest 
on the sums due to them,' and in 1677 assigned to them in perpetual 
satisfaction of their claims annuities on the excise, a not unreasonable 
settlement was effected of a very ae episode in our national 
history. Faith was again broken with the bankers in 1683, and the 
fina! settlement, made in the reign of William III, was far from 
equitable to them ; but that is really another story. 

Langhorne has nothing to say about the authorship of the stop, and 
indeed there is an extraordinary lack of evidence on this point. The 
malice of enemies long laid the blame at the door of Shaftesbury ; ? 
but Shaftesbury has been almost completely exonerated,? and such 
indications as exist are now taken as pointing to Clifford. Once it 
has been clearly recognised, however, that the stop, or some similar 
measure, was inevitable, the question who exactly propesed it 
obviously declines in importance. A measure which is inevitable 
scarcely requires an originator, and Clifford’s so-called “ authorship ”’ 
appears to have amounted to little more than a clear recognition on 
his part of facts to which weaker men preferred to shut their eyes.‘ 
Nearly everybody seems to have opposed the stop of the Exchequer, 
but nobody had any alternative to suggest, and it appears not unlikely 
that Arlington’s vague statement to the House of Commons, that he 
knew not who had directed it, but that all had concurred in it, conveys 
a fairly accurate idea of how the suspension was finally adopted. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the stop of the Exchequer 
had no necessary connection with the treaty of Dover, and that a 
national bankruptcy would almost certainly have been declared, in 
much the same form and about the same time, whether that treaty 
had been signed or not. So far as the two events have any connection, 
the principal difficulty is to determine which was cause and which was 
effect. The assumption is too readily made that the mainspring of 
Charles’s policy from 1670 to 1672 is to be found in his desire to re- 
establish Catholicism in England, and that all his actions should be 
interpreted as designed, directly or indirectly, with that object in view. 
It would be just as easy to find the key to Charles’s actions in his desire 
to escape from his financial embarrassments, which he might hope to 
do by levying contributions on the Dutch, obtaining subsidies from 
France, and securing votes of war supplies from his own subjects. 
There is this at least to be said for the latter view, that while Charles’s 
zeal for Catholicism is a very doubtful quantity, about his financial 
embarrassments there cannot be any doubt whatever. 

ANDREW BROwnNING. 


1 The sum provided for two years’ interest at 6 per cent. (compound interest 
ealeulated half-yearly) was £140,000, showing a debt of nearly £1,200,000, and 
this in spite of the omission of some debts which were dealt with in other ways. 

* Or Lord Ashley, as he still was at that time. 

* By W. D. Christie in his Life of Shaftesbury, 11. 56-71, where the available 
evidence is most carefully examined. 

* This certainly is the impression conveyed by Sir William Temple’s account : 
Works, ed. 1740, 1. 250. 
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REVIEWS 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Volume vit: The Hellenistic 
Monarchies and the Rise of Rome. Edited by S. A. Cook, F. R, 
Apcook, M. P. CHaRLEsworTH. 1928. xxxi + 988 pp., 14 maps, 
Cambridge University Press. 37s. 6d. 


TuE preface to this volume contains an acknowledgment of the 
debt of the editors (and, we may add, of all readers) to the late Professor 
Bury, who was to this undertaking what Acton was to the Cambridge 
Modern History; though, more fortunate than Acton, he lived to see 
the publication of a good portion of the work that he inspired. It is 
hardly necessary in this place to do more than indicate briefly the 
contents of the volume; no one man could pretend competence to 
criticise more than certain sections of so vast and complicated a whole. 
Professor Ferguson writes on the leading ideas of the new period (in 
which deification naturally plays an important part). Mr. Navarro 
gives an interestirg account of the coming of the belts. This chapter, 
like those on early Rome, breaks the strict chronological sequence, 
taking us back to times much earlier than the Hellenistic age; but a 
“horizontal section” across history would be neither logical nor 
intelligible. Mr. Tarn deals with the new Hellenistic kingdoms, 
Macedonia and Greece, the struggle of Egypt against Syria and Mace. 
donia, and the Greek es and Macedonia—a tangled theme on 
which he is acknowledged to be the leading authority. Masterly 
accounts of Ptolemaic Egypt and of Syria and the East are given by 
Professor Rostovtzeff; in the former, however, his statement that the 
Ptolemies began coining on the Rhodian standard is not strictly 
accurate. Mr. Angus, Mr. Barber and Mr. W. H. 8. Jones deal with 
the Greek literary and scientific culture of the period, but the account 
of Hellenistic art is held over for the next volume. 

With Rome we hark back, as already said, to earlier times: 
Principal Stuart Jones writes on the Sources for the Tradition, the 
Primitive Institutions, the Early Republic, the Making of a United 
State (these two with Mr. Last). Mr. Last writes on the Founding of 
Rome, the Kings,—making rather short work of the theory of an Eastern 
origin for the Etruscans (but Miihlestein’s efforts were not published 
in time for him to deal with them ; not that, we imagine, they would 
have disturbed him greatly), and on Rome and her Neighbours in 
the Fifth Century. Professor Adcock describes the conquest of 
Central Italy; M. Homo the Gallic Wars, Dr. Cary the reign of 
——. Professor Tenney Frank the Pyrrhic and First Punic 

ars and Rome after the conquest of Sicily. Professor Schulten has 
naturally been called upon to give an account of the Carthaginians in 
Spain, and the editors are to be congratulated in having secured the 
services of the chief living authority on this subject also; and M. 
Holleaux deals with the Romans in Illyria (which some pedants prefer 
to call Illyricum before Byzantine times). There are the usual 
admirable maps, bibliographies and indexes. A mass of fine, if some- 
times rather confused, feeding. 

Those who are not specialists, and whose digestion is therefore 
unequal to the strain which is always imposed by a collective work, 


owing to the changes of style and conception, which no amount of skill 
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in editing can harmonise without taking the savour out of the separate 
courses, may be glad to know of the chapters which seem to stand out 
from the rest : not necessarily as being more valuable, but because of 
the comparative freshness of the material or of the way in which (to 
stick to our metaphor) it is served up. For the former reason we 
should recommend the chapters on the Celts by Mr. Navarro, and on 
Syria and the East by Professor Rostovtzeff; for the latter, Mr. Last’s 
Roman contributions mentioned above. Mr. Tarn’s sections are 
handled with his usual critical mastery ; but the constant oscillation of 
the centre of gravity in the politics of the time makes it almost 
impossible to take a steady view; they are undoubtedly difficult 
reading, but they will repay careful study. G. F. Hi. 


Freedmen in the Early Roman Empire. By A. M. Durr. 1928. 
vii + 252 pp. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 


SLAVERY as a recognised institution has now disappeared from the 
civilised world, but even to-day its after-effects still linger: nobody 
will pretend that the descendants of slaves in the U.S.A. are on a social 
equality with the freeborn. 

In Rome the absorption of the freedmen into society was easier, 
since there was no radical difference of race or colour or civilisation 
between a Hellenistic slave and his Roman master, and such a slave 
was frequently the intellectual superior. There were thus few practical 
obstacles in the way of the freedman taking his place in Roman 
society. Yet Mr. Duff shows that the freedman did not find his 
position in society easy. He was still bound closely to his former 
master, who had merely exchanged the position of dominus for that of 
patronus, in which capacity he still had very definite claims on his 
freedmen’s services, claims which were recognised and enforced by 
law. The freedman was never allowed by the law to forget his servile 
origin, nor were his children; and it was not until the third generation 
that the law recognised complete equality with the freeborn. And 
“apart from legal disabilities the freedman had to contend against 
various unwritten prejudices ”’ (p. 67) which made his acceptance into 
high society impossible. Notwithstanding these handicaps, freedmen 
played an increasingly large part in the commercial and political life 
of the empire. In the former sphere the author attributes this to the 
aristocratic superiority of the freeborn Roman (even of the lower 
classes) towards commerce, which he considered beneath his dignity ; 
thus he left almost the whole field of retail trade and of manufacture 
in the hands of freedmen. In politics Mr. Duff explains the prominence 
of freedmen partly by the peculiar nature of the constitution as estab- 
lished by Augustus, in which many of the posts held in modern states 
by responsible Ministers were regarded as the personal service of the 

peror, and partly again by the haughty spirit of the Roman, who 
would not be the servant of any man except on the battle-field. As the 
Imperial Civil Service was the creation of Augustus, it thus consisted 
largely of slaves and freedmen, and their influence in the various posts 
depended on the personality of the reigning emperor. Chapter viii 
on the Imperial Freedmen and Appendix III on the Civil Service are 
pethaps the most valuable part of the book. In chapter ix the govern- 
ment’s policy towards manumission is analysed. The initiative still 
lay in the hands of the individual master, but the government could 
and did regulate, and Mr. Duff shows that its policy was a blend of a 
conservative antipathy to the ex-slave as such, and of an increasing 
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humanitarian concern for the slave as a human being—these two 
considerations influencing it in opposite directions. Thirdly, the 
increasing tendency of the true Roman towards celibacy caused graye 
concern for the future of the race, and tended to encourage mann. 
mission on the one hand, to increase the free population, and to restrict 
it on the other, to preserve the purity of the stock. Eventually ep. 
couragement overcame restriction, and Rome was filled with a “ bastard 
brood ”’ of ‘‘ cross-bred descendants of Hellenistic freedmen and Roman 
citizens.” ‘“‘ It seems,’ Mr. Duff concludes, ‘‘ that freedmen and their 
descendants in a great measure ruined Rome.” On the other hand, 
one must not forget that the first 150 years of good Roman adminis. 
tration was largely the work of freedmen. 

Inevitably Mr. Duff is concerned primarily with Rome and Italy, 
and we hear very little of the rest of the empire, but even so the book 
is a valuable contribution to Roman imperial history. 

P. K. Barre Reynorps. 


Junior Classical Companion: a reference book of Greek and Roman 
History. 1928. iv+ 104 pp. Rivingtons. 2s. 6d. 

A Junior Ancient History. By A. L. Data. 1928. viii + 224 pp, 
5 maps. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

The Story of Greeceand Rome. By J.C. and H.G. Rospertson. xiv + 
352 pp., 14 maps. 1928. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

The Ancient World and its Legacy tous. By A. W. F. Buunt. 1928. 
216 pp. Clarendon Press. 33. 6d. 


Norsinc is done by the Junior Classicul Companion which is not 
done within reasonable compass and more completely by Classical 
Dictionaries of medium size. The only purpose it can fulfil is that of 
further omission and abridgment, and of this it is difficult to see the 
value. Its preface says that it is intended as a book of reference for 
“preparatory school students who have little or no time to learn 
Ancient History,” and that it has the object of making their unseen 
translation intelligible. It is difficult to see why a book of reference 
should depart from the usual general alphabetical order to classify 
under heads of subject-matter ; and the Companion gives the impression 
of a “cram” book. It is of no value and of considerable danger to 
the continuance of the study of Classics, if the meaning of those ages 
as shown in their history and philosophy is to be subordinated to the 
form. A scrappy and superficial knowledge of ancient history, the 
sort of knowledge encouraged by this book, is rather worse than none 
at all. 

The Junior Ancient History is well-written and of reasonable length 
for the middle forms of schools, or to serve as a general outline for other 
readers. The simplicity of its presentation does nothing to lessen its 
value. The making of interest the standard for settling the relative 
lengths of sections is justifiable in a book of this kind, where space is 
limited. The emphasis on interest is welcome in any case. It is no more 
than the truth to say that interesting is one of the highest compliments 
that can be paid to a history—assuming, of course, that it does not 
stray into fiction. The gem of interest may have facets as different as 
Herodotus and Thucydides, but they are al conte distinguishable from 
the reflections of Dryasdust. But does this book exhibit the degree 
of interest claimed? If it does not altogether succeed in justifying its 
posters, it is due ety to the amount of ground covered—is it not 
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Rome ‘—and very largely to the lack of illustrations beyond the maps. 
Could not the publishers have done rather better in production, both 
for the text and for the price ? 

The authors of T'he Story of Greece and Rome, which includes an 
account of “their growth and their legacy to our Western world,” 
claim that it “ essays to break new ground.” It can hardly be said to 
do this either in history or as an account of the legacy of the Ancient 
World. But, as taking the two in combination in this compass, it may 
claim originality and has its value. The history is, naturally, com- 

We cannot find here any description of, e.g., Solon, Cleisthenes, 
the Persian Wars or the Age of Cesar, in the detail given in Oman 
or Bury, or in Roman histories of the same character. But this book 

ives a view of history from the age of Crete to the end of the Roman 
pire, including oe on subjects such as Homer, the City State, 

the life and culture of the various periods and their philosophy and 

literature. If detail must be often omitted, essentials are well empha- 

sised. It is interestingly written, well-produced and very well illus- 

trated. It can be strongly recommended by itself as an excellent 

summary and appreciation of essentials, or as an introduction or com- 
ion to more detailed histories of Greece and Rome. 

In The Ancient World and its Legacy to us the author, by concen- 
trating on the influence, character and culture of the ancient world, 
while giving only the essential points of history, has produced a book 
which will be very valuable to those who “ wish to acquire a general 
acquaintance with the contributions of antiquity to civilisation.” 
Beginners also are mentioned in the preface, but they would have to 
be beginners of the understanding kind. There is no doubt as to its 
value and the excellence of its production in every way. Both author 
and publisher are to be congratulated. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent. The book is one which arouses interest and provokes 
discussion. It goes beyond mere description and encourages criticism. 
Can we agree, for example, that the age of which Thucydides writes is 
one of ‘‘ smaller men, smaller ambitions, smaller causes ”’ than those 
of the Persian Wars and the revtyxovtaetia? Or that the Greeks 
had never learnt self-control? Or had “no real sense of sin”? Or 
that Plato is the master of all who think and Aristotle of all who know ? 
What do these statements mean? There are some most interesting 
reflections on Zoroastrianism,—does the author realise it involves a 
real dualism ?—on Roman religion, and on Christianity and the Early 
Church. It would be interesting to know if the author agrees with the 
quotation with which he concludes. ‘Civilisation as we understand it 
is of Greek origin, but it is of Latin substance.” Is this true? if it is, 
are we to rejoice at it? But we cannot quote further, although there 
is much more worth quoting and discussing. 
A book to be read even by those who run. R. T. Norman. 





Britain and Europe, Book 1. By R. A. F. Mears. 1929. 255 pp. 
Edward Arnold. 3s. 

The Path to History, Book 11, Stories of the Middle Ages. By Nanniz 
Niemeyer. 1928. 112 pp. Collins. 1s. 6d. 

The Headway Histories : Book m1, Making the English Homeland. By 
F. W. Ticknzr. 1928. 128 pp. University of London Press. 
1s. 8d. and 1s. 10d. 


_ Mk. Mears’ book, which begins with Early Man and ends in 1453, 
is an interesting attempt to combine English and European History in 
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one volume for the middle forms of schools, the ~~ about England 
being deliberately stressed, and the chapter on the European movement 
coming before that on its English counterpart. Chronological order is 
sacrificed, but clearness is gained. The book is a distinct success. The 
illustrations, excepting that of Wallace, are excellently chosen from 
contemporary sources and photographs of buildings, and are of rea] 
use to child and teacher—which is more than can be said of the modern 
reconstructions in the other two books. There are numerous clear but 
scale-less sketch maps, and useful time-charts, not all of them to scale, 
In a book covering, say, 30,000 years, disputable statements are to 
be expected, but here they are few. It is stated that Becket was 
murdered “‘ on the steps of the altar,” that since Edward IT the King’s 
eldest son has always held the title of Prince of Wales (p. 224), that 
John signed Magna Carta, and that Cnut was King of Scotland (p. 146). 
Literal translations of the Latin of the Bayeux Senter would have 
been preferable to those given on p. 149. There are two obvious mis. 
prints, ‘‘ Venonoe ” (p. 92) and “ Henry IT, 1154-59 ” (p. 158). These 
are small blemishes in a book which may be warmly recommended to 
secondary schools for the beginning of the four years’ course. 

The Path to History is for children of eight or nine, and contains 
thirteen stories of European History from Julius Caesar to Joan of Arc, 
Mahomet being included and Charlemagne left out. There are some 
mediocre illustrations, and a bad one of Joan of Arc (p. 109). The 
stories are clearly written and one accurate, though we are told 
that Harold’s men had bows and arrows at Hastings. There are wrong 
dates on pages 94 and 102. The book ends with two pages of questions 
and exercises. 

Dr. Tickner’s book is the third of a series for Junior Schools, 
intended to show the place of British History in the story of the 
world. It deals with British History to 1603 and is well written and 
not badly illustrated. There are seventeen chapters with eight questions 
and exercises on each, including doll-dressing and model-making. One 
or two are difficult : e.g. (p. 128) ‘‘ Make a list of people who must have 
seen Shakespeare himself during his lifetime,”—which would obviously 
have been better reversed. There is also an illustrated date chart. 
Some errors have crept in. Arthur is said to have been the son of 
John’s oldest brother (p. 51); the terms of the Interdict of 1208 are 
misrepresented ; John signed Magna Carta; all Henry II’s French 
possessions are said to have been lost in John’s reign (p. 55). It is 
suggested that Bedford died before Joan of Arc (p. 64), and that 
Henry V gained Calais (p. 65). The death of Henry V is misdated on 
page 63, where it is suggested that there was no fighting between 
Agincourt and his death. Tewkesbury is misdated on page 71. We 
are also told that Harold wore a beard (p. 30), and that the Spanish 
Main was sea (p. 106). D. L. W. Tovau. 


English Girlhood at School: a Study of Women’s Education through 
Twelve Centuries. By Dorotuy GARDINER. 501 + xiii pp. 
Milford. 1929. 18s. 


Tuis is an interesting survey of the education of English girls from 
Saxon times to the end of the eighteenth century. Miss Gardiner 
traces the varying and conflicting ideals which have made girls’ 
education a more fluctuating thing than that of boys. She discusses 
the influence of religion, of the great writers on education, of the 
satirists and of mere fashion. Education is widely interpreted, to 
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cover industrial apprenticeship at one end of the scale and the 
achievements of the great ladies of the Renaissance at the other. 
The writer has thrown her net very wide; her authorities include 
Early Chancery Proceedings, and (in relation to apprenticeship) 
records of the City of London and of Bristol. She quotes from little- 
known tracts and forgotten plays and novels as well as from the better- 
known memoirs, letters and essays. But she is inclined to yield to the 
temptation which besets so many researchers, that of neglecting 
modern writers and secondary authorities. Often, too, researchers 
fail to discover what other workers are doing in the same field. A 
thesis by Miss Elizabeth Morris, written under the supervision of 
Professors Adamson and Dover Wilson, on ‘‘ The Education of Girls 
in England, 1600-1800,” was accepted by the University of London 
in 1926, and noted in History !; a knowledge of this, and of its very 
useful bibliography, would have strengthened Miss Gardiner’s book. 
In a second edition it would be helpful to the reader if an analytical 
table of contents were added to the not very informing chapter- 
headings. These are mainly chronological, but, for instance, Langland 
and Skelton stray into a chapter called ‘“ From the Conquest to the 
Black Death.” 

The book will be useful in giving a general view of a complicated 
and elusive subject, and also as a starting-point for more intensive 
study. The relationship between apprenticeship and education is an 
interesting point, scarcely more than touched on here, and not eluci- 
dated. The history of the charity school belongs partly to the history 
of poor relief, partly to that of education. Miss Gardiner rightly notes 
the tendency of the charity school to degenerate into the little manu- 
factory (it is to be feared the founders and patrons of the schools did 
not consider it degeneration); she does not speak of the opposite 
tendency, for foundations whose original motive was that of the rescue 
home for deserted and destitute children to develop into educational 
establishments. Christ’s Hospital is a notable example. 

The book is admirably illustrated. The beautiful photograph of 
“ La Vierge qui coud ” from the choir screen at Chartres is an excellently 
chosen frontispiece, since, as the writer says, “ for generations needle- 
craft: was the only recognised outlet for the artistic faculty where the 
artist was a woman.” M. D. Grorae. 








Feudal Germany. By J. W. THompson. 1928. ix+ 710 pp. The 

University of Chicago Press. (Cambridge University Press.) 25s. 

Proressor J. W. THompson, one of the most active and learned of 
American medievalists, is a recognised authority on German history. 
His articles on the German middle ages all bear evidence to his wide 
reading and independent judgment. Those on colonisation beyond 
the Elbe embody the fruits of extensive researches, and, next to 
Egorov’s highly controversial volumes on Mecklenburgh, constitute 
the most important contribution from outside Germany to the study of 
Europe’s eastward expansion in the middle ages. The present volume 
will confirm, though hardly alter, Mr. Thompson’s position among 
European historians. It is a collection of essays, both published and 
unpublished ; it reflects the progress of the author’s work since his 
student days, but does not contain a systematic summary of his 
views and knowledge of German history. The nature of the book 
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probably explains why, in both the text and the footnotes, the older 
writers figure so prominently. There is hardly a mention of the names 
and views of recent writers like Seeliger, Stutz or Schreiber, and one 
searches in vain for a reflection of the recent discussion of German 
imperialism by Haller, Stbk, Below, Brackmann or Hampe. And this 
is not the only reason why the book cannot be regarded as a substitute 
for a complete and coherent story of medieval Germany. It is 
apparently meant to serve a purpose more modest and limited than 
that of a manual. It merely provides an introduction to those 
controversial issues which have dominated the German historical study 
since the early nineteenth century: the struggle of empire and 
papacy, the conflict of imperialism and localism, the place of the 
German church in the German state. In these controversies Mr. 
Thompson is not content with the réle of a mere arbiter. His knowl 
and equipment entitle him to an active part, and he joins battle when. 
ever he strikes a disputable ground. In the question of the empire and 
papacy he is all on the side of nationalist historians, and Henry IV is 
his hero. He believes, with Nitzsch, that “the root of the struggle 
was economic,” and that the purpose of the Papacy was “ to acquire 
complete proprietary control of the German Church,” and even the 
Cluny reform was “sedulously propagated as a means to that end.” 
In the conflict of Guelf and Ghibelline he is with Sybel against Giese. 
brecht, Droysen and Treitschke. He regards the Ghibelline triumph 
as a victory of the retrograde ideal of imperial centralisation over the 
national and federal experiment of Henry the Lion. In these later 
struggles Frederick I is the villain of the piece. He revealed himself as 
“a dangerous anachronism,” imbued with “ caesaristic madness ” and 
led by his “ colossal egotism which so warped his brain that he had 
not the intelligence to understand . . . the transformations which 
Europe was undergoing.” 

These views add to the interest of the book to the general reader 
without impairing its usefulness for the student. In spite of contra- 
dictions, unavoidable in a collection of essays, the author’s position is 
stated too clearly and frankly to mislead anybody. Moreover, the 
part of the book devoted to German colonisation is almost free from 
controversial matter, and will be found specially useful to English 
students. Mr. Thompson has harsh things to say about the part the 
German Church had to play in the oppression and extermination of the 
Slavs. But here the record of the German Church is too obvious and 
too black to allow a different estimate. The general tone of Mr. 
Thompson’s account is certainly preferable to the heroics of Lamp- 
recht’s story or the evasions of Kétzschke’s. In spite of his freedom 
from Germanic patriotism, and consequent detachment, he is able to 
appraise the colonisation movement as ‘‘ the product of a great faith 
and _ works,” and as “ the great deed of the common people of the 
Middle Ages,” while his American background enables him to appreciate 
the problems of a “ frontier”: to understand its racial significance, 
and to recognise its psychological atmosphere. M. Postan. 





Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, 1251-3. Printed under the 
superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records. 1927. 
620 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. £2 2s. 


To open this volume, giving in full the Latin text of the Rolls, is to 
find oneself swept away by a vigorous current of thirteenth-century life. 
The file of Henry III’s official correspondence sheds fresh light on the 
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activities of a king who too often seems merely the dull central figure 
of a long and dreary tale. The builder of Westminster Abbey is, 
thanks to the work of Mr. W. R. Lethaby and Professor Jacob and 
others, coming to his own again as one of the most discriminating royal 
trons of art whom England has known; and to the average reader 

the orders to royal craftsmen and artists which recur so frequently in 
these pages will be their first attraction. 

In October 1251, Henry III is arranging for his eldest daughter’s 
marriage, and for three months the Close Rolls are filled with the 

tions for the Christmas feast at York at which the eleven-year- 

old Margaret is to marry the ten-year-old Alexander of Scotland. 
Directions are given for the making of the bride’s wedding-presents, 
including many jewels, and service books, vestments and all the 
equipment of a royal chapel. Among other gifts to the bridegroom 
there is to be made a sword with a silken scabbard and a silver pommel, 
and a pair of silver gilt spurs. For the young noblemen to be knighted 
with Alexander the king orders dazzling garments of cloth of gold. 
Edward the king’s son is to have four tabards; one with the royal 
arms—golden leopards on a scarlet ground. For Henry himself and his 
wife robes and tunics are ordered of the softest samite, many-coloured 
and gold-embroidered, with surcoats of vair and cloaks of ermine. 
These various mandates are directed either to the king’s tailors or to 
that notable craftsman and clerk of the works, Edward of Westminster, 
the wide range of whose artistic responsibilities is very adequately 
illustrated in these pages. It is he who has to have woven a cloth 
twelve feet by six, with a ground of daisies and pictures from the Old 
and New Testaments all over it; to provide a green samite altar-cloth 
with a gold border, stalls for the monks in the king’s new church at 
Westminster, a cape for the prior of Merton, and a good and strong 
house, with spence and buttery, for the hostelry of Westminster Abbey ; 
and finally, when the king is setting out for Gascony in the summer of 
1253, to procure rich materials for the royal pavilion. Reading such 
entries our sympathies go out by turns to Henry the connoisseur and to 
those who had to pay the price of his beautiful imaginings, always to be 
executed “ with all haste,” and only too often regardless of expense. 

Politics are not so prominent in these records as in the Patent Rolls, 
but there is no getting away from the complaints brought by the 
Gascons against Simon de Montfort and heard in the Easter Council of 
1252, from the collection of the tallage levied to provide Margaret’s 
dowry, or from the crusading tenth granted to Henry by Innocent IV 
and allowed, after strenuous opposition, by the English clergy in 1253. 
For those who know their Matthew Paris these records will be a most 
useful supplement to his sometimes impressionistic statements, whilst 
those who are concerned with the working of thirteenth-century 
government will find illustrations of the activities of the council, the 
movements of the chancery, the relations of church and lay courts, and 
of royal and seignorial administration. But it is the lover of social 
history, above all, who will plunge joyfully into this court circular of 
wedding celebrations and ‘‘ round tables” as they call their tourna- 
ments; of the knighting of young gentlemen, with their robes and belts 
and swords and beds; of castle building and church building; of 
stained glass and jewellery; and of the great feast of St. Edward, 
when the sheriffs of twelve counties had to send up cranes, swans, 
peacocks, geese, chicken, partridges, larks, hares and rabbits for the 
royal table, and as many r as it could hold were fed at the king’s 
charges in Westminster Hall. H. M. Cam. 
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Plea Rolls of the County Palatine of Lancaster: Roll 1. Edited by 
JoHN Parker. 1928. xx +143 pp. The Chetham Society: 
New Series, vol. 87. 


Court Rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey and of the Honour of Clare. Edited by 
W.0.AvLT. 1928. lvi+319pp. Yale Univ. Press (Milford). 16, 


Muc# material for the student of franchisal jurisdiction in England 
is provided in these two books. Colonel Parker makes available the 
first of a series of 767 plea rolls in which some of the legal activities of 
the greatest of the palatine jurisdictions are recorded over the period 
1401-1848. This volume is taken up with the first of these rolls, 
recording the work done in the session of August 1401. It is in the 
nature of an experiment, and a full English abstract has been given 
in preference to a mere calendar or a Latin transcript. Such a method 
has its disadvantages even when the work is well done, as is the case 
here; but they will not be urged by the general reader, whose relations 
with medieval Latin may not be of the friendliest nature. He, at any 
rate, will be grateful for a glimpse at a not unimportant corner of 
England in a crucial period, and will happen on interesting cases such 
as that where robbers sought out a parson in his bed, poured water into 
his mouth with a water-pipe until he told them where his treasure was, 
and robbed him of twenty pounds and jewels, among which was a 
precious jewel—a Pyx—in which the Body of Christ was kept. More 
hardened readers of plea rolls will find less spectacular but more 
technical problems of medieval law, and will welcome an opportunity 
of comparing the procedure and organisation of this franchisal court 
with those of the superior common law courts. 

Mr. W. O. Ault is concerned with illustrating from original sources 
the t of private jurisdiction dealt with in his recent book on Private 
Jurisdiction in England. He has made accessible materials of a most 
important kind. Here are transcripts of rolls of courts connected with 
Ramsey Abbey, consisting of rolls of the honor court of Broughton, the 
honor court of Clare, the court of the banlieu of Ramsey, the hundred 
of Clackclose, the leet of Walsoken and some minor domanial courts. 
They come mainly from the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries. Such material makes it possible to estimate the actual 
working of an honor court—so full of problems for the historian—and 
thus prepares a way for a comparison between the nature of this 
jurisdiction as it appears in theory and in practice. The questions 
pe up by Mr. Ault in his introduction are of vital importance to 
the student of medieval jurisdictions, and, while all his conclusions will 
not be accepted, we are indebted to him for valuable material. This is 
not the place for a technical discussion of such questions, but the 
student concerned with them will do well to read the author’s conclusions 
in conjunction with such observations as have been made in recent 
sympathetic, though critical, examinations of them.! For the general 
reader it will be enough to say that the book is full of interesting 
material illustrating many aspects of medieval life. 

C. H. WILLiaMs. 


1 By Miss Helen Cam, English Historical Review, October 1929, p. 648, and 
Professor A. E. Levett, Economic History Review, 1930. 
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The Chancery under Edward IJI. By B. Wuxrnson. 1929. 242 pp. 
Manchester University Press. 17s. 6d. 


Wrirnin the space of six chapters and seven modest appendices 
Dr. Wilkinson surveys the whole history of the chancery as an in- 
stitution and examines its relation to the political and constitutional 
movement of the fourteenth century. It may be said at once that, 
subject to a single reservation of which something will be said later, 
he has accomplished this difficult task remarkably well. 

It would be true, but it would not be the whole truth, to say that 
the medieval chancery began as a secretariat and ended as a court of 
equity. Inthe fourteenth century, however, its predominant character- 
istic is that of an administrative department, and Mr. Wilkinson, 
recognising that this phase of its history has been neglected, has made 
it the principal subject of his study. After a brief introductory survey 
he shows how, beginning with Edward I’s reign, the chancellor tended 
to cut loose from the crown, and to act independently within the 
widening limits of routine business. As the king meanwhile accustomed 
himself to express his personal wishes by means of the smaller seals, the 
chancery with the great seal became more and more an administrative 
department, and the chancellor himself the representative rather than 
the secretary of the crown. But if this separation from the main- 
spring of the government set the chancery free, it was at the price of 
diminishing its importance in the general administrative system of the 
country, and this Mr. Wilkinson thinks is one of the chief causes of its 
subsequent transformation into a court of equity. 

Mr. Wilkinson next examines the fortunes of the chancery under 
Edward III from the political side. He considers that the king, having 
accomplished in the revolution of 1330 what the Lancastrians had failed 
to do the year before, was able to effect a new political alignment which 
resulted in dividing the old Lancastrian party. The lay magnates, 
partly as a result of the revolution, and partly through their interest in 
the war, attached themselves to what was in effect a court party 
aiming at personal government through the household organisation. 
The king’s strength lay in the support of the barons, and therefore in 
the war, his weakness in their fundamental dislike of household and 
personal government. The crisis of 1340-41 therefore amounted to the 
defeat of what may be called the Lancastrian rump, represented by the 
clerical magnates and the great departments behind them, and was 
followed by a readjustment of policy. This consisted in securing the 
predominance of the lay magnates on the council, and such modification 
of the household system as would permit of its assimilation to what was 
henceforth to be a uniform civil service. The clerical magnates could 
not, of course, be permanently excluded either from office or from the 
council, and the king did not attempt to do so. His anti-clericalism 
was, however, in Mr. Wilkinson’s opinion, more real and deep than has 
of late been thought, and found its expression in the exclusion as far as 
possible of the personnel of the chancery from political activity and 
influence. This tended to restrict the department to that routine 
administrative work which, apart from its developing judicial activity, 
was now its chief business. 

Mr. Wilkinson has studied the provenance and connections of the 
great chancery clerks under Edward III, and has reached the conclusion 
that they were subject to the political influence of the house of Lan- 
caster and a closely connected group of northern lords. In his 
appendices he gives some interesting docume ts, lists of the officers and 
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clerks of the chancery and payments for its household expenses. He 
also discusses Professor Powicke’s theory of the nature of the office of 
vicecancellarius under Richard and John, from which he dissents, and 
the view formulated by Miss Dibben, and developed by Professor Tout, 
that “ there was an almost unbroken succession of chancellors ” in the 
period 1244-58, which he regards as improbable and insufficiently 
attested. 

It will be apparent, even from so brief a survey, that this book could 
scarcely have been written but for the work on which Mr. Tout had been 
engaged for the past twenty years. Mr. Wilkinson of course recognises 
this, but it should be added that he uses Mr. Tout’s methods with skill 
and understanding, and maintains his own independence of judgment. 
The book is a real contribution to knowledge, and could be classed as 
first-rate but for a defect to which reference was made at the outset. 
The fact is, that although Mr. Wilkinson has digested and arranged his 
material excellently, his use of English is inexpert, frequently clumsy, 
and occasionally incorrect. Often no doubt he has heard one word in 
his head and written another with his hand, as, for example: “co- 
ordinated closely with ’’ for “‘ co-operated ”’ (pp. 33, 39), ‘‘ resource to ” 
for “‘ recourse to”’ (pp. 48, 88), “‘ control on”’ for ** check on ”’ (p. 105) ; 
but it is hard to see how such blemishes could have escaped the attention 
of even the hastiest proof-reader. The same may be said of such lapses 
as ‘‘ he was recorded acting in that capacity ”’ (p. 147), “ letters patent 
which contained that Langetoft had been appointed ” (p. 155), “in 
describing his deprival of the seal ”’ (p. 192). It is unnecessary perhaps 
to give further examples, though it would be only too easy to do so. 
One can but express one’s regret that work so good should be presented 
to such disadvantage. GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 





Caithréim Thoirdhealbhaigh, or The Triumphs of Turlough. By 
JoHN MacRory Macratu. Translated by 8. H. O’Grapy; 
introduction by Rosin Flower. 1929. Two volumes. xvi + 
237 + 252 pp. Irish Texts Society (Simpkin, Marshall). £2 10s. 


At last we are in possession of the long-promised Triwmphs of 
Turlough. But we confess to a feeling of disappointment. If the 
tract was worth publishing, as it certainly was, it ought to have been 
properly edited. But apparently we may sigh in vain for an editor 
with the requisite knowledge and patience. As it stands, its value 
from an historical point of view is only likely to be appreciated by those 
who, like O’Grady himself and the late T. J. Westropp, have an intimate 
acquaintance with the mise-en-scéne and the actors in the drama. 
What was wanted was an historical introduction, explaining the causes 
of difference between the Clan-Brian-Rua and the Clan-Turlough-More, 
and their relations with De Clare on the one side and MacWilliam Burke 
and the Butlers on the other, with copious topographical and other 
notes and a map of the district. To tell us that the author was com- 
posing a kind of chanson de geste, an epic narrative of memorable (!) 
events, and that it is the most vivid picture that has come down to us 
of the life of medieval Ireland at war (apparently its normal condition), 
is not very helpful. For the historian Magrath’s narrative has quite 
another value. For one thing it is interesting to learn that the decisive 
battle between the rival clans was fought during the absence of Mur- 
tough O’Brien, who had gone to Dublin to complain of De Clare’s 
conduct in supporting the Clan-Brian-Rua, though it was responsible 
for the Bruces’ expellition to Limerick. Interesting too to learn that 
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the Butlers levied coigny on their English tenants in Owney (by the 
way, Owney is in Tipperary and not in Co. Limerick, as stated in the 
index) for the benefit of the Clan-Brian-Rua; ‘“‘ but because of the 
foreigners” [t.e. the Englishmen’s] “lack of acquaintance with this 
ordinance [? custom], between their guests and them there was a 
falling out.” Our ignorance of Middle Irish prevents us criticising 
O’Grady’s translation. His task, owing to Magrath’s “ turgid, 
adjectival and alliterative style,” was evidently not an easy one. But 
how well he caught the spirit of the author may easily be seen by 
comparing his translation of the passage beginning, “‘ For Turlough 
‘the sun put on a brighter and newly-burnished face ”’ (ii. 25), with the 
original (i. 23). Personally we rather like the style. There is some- 
thing Homeric about it, and such passages as that we have referred to 
must have sounded soul-inspiring when properly declaimed over a 
camp fire. Magrath was certainly an artist who knew the value of 
contrasts. The description of the meeting with the hag on the shores 
of Lough Rask and her disappearance into thin air is worthy of a place 
beside the Witches’ scene in Macbeth. Curious to note in this connection 
is the survival of the Tuatha Dé Danaan legend. Altogether a fine 
piece of work, and beautifully printed by the Cambridge University 
Press; but, as we said, it wants editing. Rosert DunNLop. 


Visitations of Religious Houses, volume 11. Edited by A. HamiLTon 
THompson. 1929. Lincoln Record Society, vol. 21. 


WE have here the concluding volume! of a work which places all 
medieval students deeply in Professor Hamilton Thompson’s debt. 
The text, introductions, notes, translations and indexes, when we take 
them all together, show a completeness and accuracy which it would be 
hard to parallel in our time, either here or on the Continent; and it is 
inspiring to reflect upon the years of disinterested labour which have 
gone to the making of the three volumes. The student of English 
ecclesiastical history has now sources which all the rest of Europe 
together cannot match, even at a distance. Certainly the continental 
evidence, accessible in print, does not amount to a quarter of ours; 
perhaps not even to one-tenth. We have now detailed visitations for 
all the non-exempt monasteries of the two dioceses of Lincoln and 
Norwich,? which between them had more than a third of the parishes 
in England and Wales; also a series for one exempt Order (the Pre- 
monstratensians) throughout the whole kingdom.* We have stray 
injunctions from many episcopal registers, and a completer series of 
General Chapter Acts, both Benedictine * and Augustinian,’ than any 

1 For a brief review of the second volume (Lincoln Record Society, vol. 14, 
1918) see History, v. 46 (April 1920); the two are paged continuously (since they 
contain the Visitations of the same bishop, William Alnwick, 1436-49), and the index 
in vol. 11 covers both. Vol. 1 (Lincoln Record Soc., vol. 7), published in 1914, 
contains documents from the Registers of bishops Fleming and Gray, 1420-36. 
All three volumes have also been issued to members of the Canterbury and York 
ay being volumes xvii, xxiv, and xxxiii (parts 43, 61 and 79) of that series. 

* The visitation in 1427 of one house in this diocese (of which Alnwick was 
bishop 1426-36), the nunnery of Redlingfield, Suffolk, is printed in an Appendix 
to the Lincoln Visitations, m1. 413—7 (cf. p. 405). For the rest see Visitations of 
the Diocese of Norwich, 1492-1532, edited by A. Jessopp for the Camden Soc. 
(1888; New series, 42). 

® Collectanea Anglo-Premonstratensia, edited by F. A. Gasquet, 1904-6, for 
the Royal Historical Society (Camden 3rd series, Nos. 6, 10, 12). 

* These are being edited by W. A. Pantin, for publication by the Royal 
Historical Society. 

5 Edited by H. E. Salter; published both by the Canterbury and York and 
by the Oxford Historical Society. 
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other country ; and to these we may add a multitude of stray documents 
too numerous to be classed here. Herein is plenty of material for a 
whole life-study; and our ecclesiastical history will never rest on a 
truly firm basis until one or more scholars have squeezed every drop 
of pertinent truth from this vast mass of evidence. Making all allow. 
ance for the essentially negative character of these documents, they 
still shed a clearer light upon the cloister than we can throw upon any 
other department of civil or religious life at that time. Before any 
Gibbon can write a balanced history of the whole Middle Ages, dozens 
or scores of Tillemonts must turn their microscopes upon the available 
documents. 

Yet there is much here that he who runs may read; and those 
who follow closely, with Mr. Hamilton Thompson’s translation and 
notes, the visitations of the ten greatest houses, (i.e. Bardney, 
Croyland, Dunstable, Eynsham, Leicester, Oseney, St. Frideswide’s, 
Peterborough, Ramsey, and Spalding) will be in a position to judge 
the monasteries which confronted Henry VIII far more truly than 
from the book which perhaps still enjoys the greatest reputation— 
Montalembert’s Monks of the West. Anyone accustomed to weigh 
evidence given before a commission will be able to form some real 
judgment on the facts which lay behind these episcopal visitations. 
He will note (what is often most decisive even where the depositions 
are most contradictory) the attitude of the judge, whom we know to 
have been naturally anxious to avoid public scandal, yet an energetic 
bishop struggling hard to make the moti straight. The Peterborough 
case is most significant here, nor does it stand by itself. There is an 
irrefragable record of waste, indiscipline and neglect even of the daily 
Church services, visitation after visitation, in three separate reports 
which give us the history of thirteen consecutive years. In the last 
report, the abbot’s adulteries with three married women were recorded 
as matters of common notoriety. Yet the abbot was allowed to free 
himself by the process of “ compurgation ’”—swearing innocence and 
persuading eleven other churchmen to swear with him—a process 
which the great Oxford Chancellor Gascoigne, writing in this same 
diocese and almost in the same year, described as “ an occasion of 
intolerable iniquity,’ leading to endless perjuries.1_ More significant 
still, after the abbot had purged himself, the Bishop dealt with two of 
the accused ladies and their husbands after a fashion which would have 
been grossly illegal except upon the assumption of their notorious guilt, 
and which any honest woman would have resisted if only for her own 
reputation’s sake. 

Other points, less invidious yet scarcely less important for any fair 
estimate of the Dissolution, may be elicited from these three volumes 
with statistical exactitude. There are records of visitations at seventy 
monasteries of men or women. One of the strictest of monastic by- 
laws, and one of those which common sense most imperatively supports, 
was the prescription that accounts should be regularly kept and audited 
in every house. Yet no less than forty-five of the houses were found 
sinning against this law; in some cases it had been steadily violated 
throughout the ruling abbot’s or prior’s reign; and the monasteries, 
in many instances, were dilapidated, neglected, and indebted. Again, 
there were strict by-laws against sitting up to drink after compline; 
yet at twenty-six visitations these forbidden potations are recorded, 
and often with the rider, that the monks were thus rendered incapable 


* Munimenta Academica (Rolls series, 1868), p. 536. 
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of rising to their nightly services. Masses were often neglected, to the 
fraud of benefactors’ souls; at great houses like Peterborough and 
Ramsey, lay-folk were scandalised to see only a fraction of the monks 
even at the ordinary services in choir. Neglect of almsgiving, some- 
times very gross, accompanied by embezzlement, is reported from 
twenty-three houses. The 66th chapter of the Benedictine Rule, 
which forbade wandering outside the precincts, was a dead letter; the 
equally emphatic prohibition of flesh diet had become almost equally 
meaningless; and there is evidence for a lack not only of learning in 
the monasteries, but even of an ordinary acquaintance with the 
language in which all the service-books were couched. All these 
things, it is true, transpire from other documents ; but the conscientious 
labours of these three Lincoln bishops, Fleming, Gray and Alnwick, and 
Mr. Thompson’s translations, put the evidence now within the reach 
even of the busiest professional man who can afford half an hour for 
historical reading of deep human interest after his day’s work. 
G. G. CouLton. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission ; Report on the Manuscripts of the 
late Reginald Rawdon Hastings, of Ashby-de-la-Zouche. Volume I. 
1928. xviii + 545 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 10s. 6d. paper 
covers, 12s. 6d. in boards. 


A RECENT article in History 1 demonstrated conclusively the value 
of the records published in calendar form for teachers of history, but 
regret was expressed at the unwieldy form and the expensive character 
ofthe volumes. In the case of the work at present under consideration 
we have, however, an excellent example of a collection of original 
illustrative material for medieval history not only translated for the 
most part into English, but also in parts provided in a form more 
generous than that of a mere calendar. Then, again, there is the more 
manageable size, while for a very slight increase in price a strong and 
attractive binding is provided. 

Volume 1 of the Hastings MSS. is the foretaste of an important 
series which will run to four volumes in all. The first volume is to a 
great extent medieval in interest and contains four sections, dealing 
with Ancient Deeds; Manorial and other documents; Accounts and 
Inventories; Miscellaneous Papers. The Ancient Deeds include some 
thirteen hundred documents ranging in date from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century, and relate to land in more than thirty English 
counties as well asin France. Besides their historical and genealogical 
interest they are of particular importance to the student of place and 
ane names. A full index provides a guide to this wealth and its 
ocal provenance. The index is the work of Mr. Francis Bickley, who 
— also a valuable introduction, in which the genealogy of the 

tings family is discussed. Mr. Bickley also gave the final revision 
to the text of the en originally prepared by the late Mr. John 
Harley, who was killed at Gallipoli in 1915. 

The Ancient Deeds, the Manorial documents and the Accounts and 
Inventories provide a considerable amount of the general information 
and the homely detail which will be appreciated by the reader who 
lives far from libraries which can give him access to the great series of 
Calendars; a good selection from the Historical MSS. Commission 
Reports would go far to provide a teacher or a school library with the 
necessary equipment for easy and profitable study in original material, 


1 History, xu. 1-12 (April 1927). 
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and a start might well be made with a volume such as the one under 
notice. 

The Accounts and Inventories provide interesting material for the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while in the last section 
of the volume, along with much else of interest, there is printed ver. 
batim a hitherto unknown treatise on the ex officio oath, “ which is 
probably by Thomas Cartwright.” L. V. D. Owen. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Vol.1. The Old Empire, 
from the beginnings to 1783. Edited by J. HoLuanp Ross, A. P, 
Newton, and E. A. Bentans. 1929. xxi+ 931 pp. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 35s. 

Co-oPERATIVE histories on a big scale are in danger of falling between 
two stools. While they may be more than glorified text-books, they 
may be less than works of high learning. The editors of the newest of 
the Cambridge Histories are to be congratulated on inaugurating this 
great enterprise with a volume which avoids this danger more completely 
than most other volumes of the kind. It more than meets their own 
claim to “exhibit the present state of knowledge’’; many of the 
chapters contain important information, based on new and wide 
research and not hitherto published. To review the book in detail is 
impossible; but every student will learn something from it; and the 
present writer feels a special gratitude for the contributions of 
Professor Andrews, Dr. Lillian Penson, Mr. J. F. Rees, and Dr. 
Williamson. Two chapters of general interest may perhaps be 
singled out for commendation, Sir Charles Lucas’ characteristically 
broad and suggestive Introduction and the chapter on “The 
Literature and Social Life of the Old Empire,” the last work which 
Professor Egerton did, and packed, like all his work, with judicious 
learning. 

The structure of the book is well designed. There is practically no 
overlapping except in the general history of the expanding Empire 
during the century after the Restoration. And the obvious omissions 
are doubtless due to the fact that certain overseas fields are being 
reserved for treatment in the volumes devoted to the Dominions. A 
full account, for example, of the Franco-British conflict in Nova Scotia 
will doubtless appear in the Canadian volume; and in the volume for 
Australia and New Zealand more than a brief reference will, no doubt, 
be made to the voyages of Captain Cook and his fellows. 

The excellent bibliographies have wisely pursued the middle path 
between a meagre selection and a uselessly exhaustive list. It will 
help the reader if in future volumes a page reference is appended to 
the bibliographical list. R. CouPLanD. 


The Court Masque. By Entp Wetsrorp. 1927. xv + 434 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


Tis is an interesting and scholarly book, and though, as Miss 
Welsford treats the subject, it is primarily one of serey interest, the 
historian cannot afford to ignore her conclusions, so closely are the 
disguising and the masque bound up with the social history of the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. Miss Welsford’s attention 
is mainly foc upon the English court revels, but she sets them 
against the proper European background : not only does she point out 
the relation of the English mumming to the masque, but she also 
emphasises the importance of the Italian masquerade and the French 
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masquerie in its development; and so, while she gives due credit to 
English writers of masques such as Thomas Campion and Ben Jonson, 
she shows their indebtedness to the Italian intermedii and the French 
ballets de cour. Especially interesting is the evidence she brings for- 
ward of Inigo Jones’s very copious use of Italian scenic designs Ten the 
masques which he staged. And to the influence of Inigo Jones, sup- 

rted by a decadent literary and artistic taste at court, Miss Welsford 
would ascribe the failure of the masque to produce a permanent literary 
form; instead it became a mere series of spectacles and variety dances : 
“ a gaudy show Of boards and canvas, wrought by Inigo.” _ Its decline, 
in fact, has a striking resemblance to that of the original French revue 
into the Folies Bergéres or the American burlesque of to-day. 

The chapters that deal with the relation of the masque to contem- 
porary poetry and drama are particularly good, though Miss Welsford 
sometimes sees the influence of the masque on a verse or a situation 
where it is more probable that there is a parallel development, a group 
of intellectual or social conditions that mould the thought of the masque- 
writer and of the poet into similar forms. In the last section of the 
work, which treats of artistic and esthetic considerations, the poor 
masque rather tends to be crushed beneath a welter of words and 
phrases whose meaning is at times none too clear. The non-literary 
historian also may find the many lengthy descriptions of the masques 
a little tedious. These descriptions are printed in a smaller type: 
where they are quotations from authorities this is perfectly sound ; 
but when they include remarks by the authoress of the same nature as 
those printed in the ordinary text the result is rather confusing. 
These are, however, small matters, and Miss Welsford can be con- 
gratulated on a very sound piece of work. E. R. Aparr. 


Richelieu. By Kart Frprrn. Translated by BERNARD MIALL. 
1928. 253 pp. George Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. SoMERVELL, in his excellent book on English Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century, has noted that biography is now the most popular 
aspect of history. A race of biographers has arisen who treat biography 
almost as a novelist handles his subject, not despising evidence but 
using it with freedom and imagination, nor caring to distinguish with 
nicety between the almost certainly true, the merely probable, and the 
wholly conjectural. Karl Federn’s book belongs in intention at least 
to this category; but it has little of the mastery, the simplicity, and 
the sustained interest of the work of Emil Ludwig or of Mr. Strachey 
or of Mr. Guedalla. It is interesting in the parts rather than in the 
whole. The subordinate characters are more convincing than the 
great cardinal himself. Unless the reader already knows something 
of the story he will be rather mystified at the end as to what it was 
all about, and why Richelieu worked with such amazing energy. Nor 
can I feel quite sure that the author is sufficiently well acquainted with 
the world of Richelieu. It is disquieting to be told (twice) that in the 
sixteenth century “the fleets of Spain ruled the seas ;” that the 
Parlement de Paris was “ responsible for foreign policy’; that the 
age of Richelieu was in England an age of “ cabinet government ”’ ; 
that Bodin held that “‘ sovereignty resides with the people and that the 
monarch is but their delegate ”; and that Richelieu’s victory over the 
nobles “ brought the Middle Ages to a close.” I cannot find in the 
Political Testament the statement that “‘ Nature herself has given 
France the lordship over the seas.” But certainly in chap. ix. 
No, 56.—voL, XIV. AA 
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section 5 of the Testament, Richelieu deplores that France does not 
possess that lordship, and hints at what she could do with it if she had 
it. I cannot find any support for the statement that Richelieu made 
Father Joseph “‘ a minister.” His unofficial standing was a large 

of his strength. We are not informed what ministerial position it was 
that he occupied. But I must end by saying that the book is full of 
interest, especially in relation to details and subordinate actors in the 
great drama. It is excellently illustrated, and the little sketch of La 
Rochelle is particularly welcome. A. J. Grant. 


Die Idee der Toleranz im England der grossen Revolution. Von M. 
Frevunp. 1927. xvi-+ 294 pp. Halle: Niemeyer. 14 M, 


ENGLISH readers will extend smiling toleration to efforts to reduce 
to system English ner y ego religious and political, to find in Har. 
rington anticipations of the imperialism of “ ’s Englishman ” and 
from discussion of Milton the “‘ psychologische Vorarbeit ” of economic 
Liberalism injuriously appraised. For Dr. Freund “ the English nation ” 
is a concept far better organised—shall we say better drilled !—than it 
has ever seemed to Englishmen. It can be spoken of as doing or suffer- 
ing this or that in ways which they have seldom if ever admitted, and 
we are constrained to recognise that a century hence modern works 
which have few readers and certainly little practical influence at present 
will stand to external observers as evidence of English political theory 
in the twentieth century. Aftera lengthy bibliography, which includes, 
however, nothing of Acton, Creighton or Figgis, and a chronological 
table of works published between 1614-1685, which might have been 
extended to include the Plea for Toleration in the Puritan Petition of 
1609, Dr. Freund proceeds to a discussion of the Idea of Toleration of 
the “ English Renaissance” and the “ English Reformation.” The 
former section, from very brief sketches of More, Bacon, Hooker and 
the Régime of Laud, passes on to Revolution literature from Falkland to 
Harrington, in which the influence of Renaissance thought is traced. 
The second part deals with the ideas of the Independents, represented 
chiefly by John Owen, Milton, and John Goodwin; of Baptists from 
Busher to Roger Williams; of Levellers such as Lilburne and Win- 
stanley; with Sir Henry Vane the younger in a class by himself. 

Most of the studies which are the distinctive feature of the book 
are interesting and worth reading. If Dr. Freund seems to know some 
of the thinkers discussed, e.g. Falkland, Fuller and John Hales of 
Eton, only, and even Selden partly, at second-hand, and other writers 
and works ap from time to time in unfamiliar guise owing to defects 
in proof-reading (the repeated references to the ‘“ Areopatica” of 
Milton have another explanation), in regard to most he is doing some- 
thing more than reproducing the views of 8. R. Gardiner, Dr. Tulloch 
and Dr.G.P.Gooch. We may doubt if he has really understood Hooker 
or Jeremy Taylor or Stillingfleet, because his view of what is commonly 
called Erastianism is not the characteristic English view so far as there 
is one, but he is entitled to his point of view, and his exposition of 
Milton, which occupies nearly one-sixth of the whole book, affords 
interesting comparisons with those of Chillingworth and Roger Williams, 
and that of John Goodwin with all three. The account of Goodwin 
indeed and that of the anonymous treatise entitled ‘The ancient 
bounds, or liberty of conscience tenderly stated, modestly asserted and 
mildly vindicated,”’ published in 1645, may possibly remain longest in 
the reader’s mind, unless it be the phrase from Roger Williams’ “ Bloody 
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tenent yet more bloody,” in which, continuing “‘ The bloudy tenent of 
rsecution for cause of conscience discussed in a conference between 
truth and peace,” he speaks of “‘ stopping New England’s persecutions 
by the mercy of Old England the mother to dissenting consciences.” 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


History of Latin America. By Hutron Wesster. 1924. xii + 
243 pp. Harrap. 6s. 

The Mexican Nation: a History. By H. I. Priestiry. 1923. 
xxiii + 507 pp. Macmillan. 16s. 

Bolivar el Libe . By Miocnen Vavcarre. Translated by M. B. 
Reep. 1928. 207 pp. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

José Antonio Paez. By R. B. CunntncHamME GranaM. 1929. xiii + 
328 pp. Heinemann. 15s. 


In the study of history, as in most things else, fashions change, and 
what is popular at one time is overlooked or neglected of set purpose 
at another. When, in the eighteenth century, Raynal and Robertson 
were amongst the most widely read of historians, and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth, when Alexander von Humboldt was writing of the 
New World, no region beyond the confines of Europe excited more 
interest than did Latin America. The immense work of the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese in founding great and wealthy colonies and in 
carrying civilisation and the Christian faith to millions of native 
peoples was appreciated as of similar magnitude and value to that of 
the English in North America. In later years, however, the history of 
Latin America has been neglected or cursorily dismissed as a welter of 
chronic revolution and bloodshed with little or no contribution to 
make to human progress. But the interest of the great American 
republic of the north in her southern neighbours has recently begun 
to remove something of this neglect, and Latin American history is 
beginning to play an important part in the curriculum of schools in 
the United States. Mr. Webster’s text-book is intended to serve as an 
elementary introduction for pupils in schools and colleges to the story 
of the twenty republics into which the Latin part of the New World 
isdivided. But the task of compression was too great, and the resulting 
book is merely a maze of bald, disconnected facts of more or less 
importance. A text-book to serve its p should be confined to 
giving a clear and easily grasped survey of the main movements that 
have been at work to foster development; but what those movements 
were in Spanish America we find it difficult to perceive in these com- 
pressed pages. We should be glad to learn why it was that the highly 
centralised government of the Spanish colonies has resulted in the 
splitting up of South and Central America among so many different 
nations, while North America has only two, the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. In the ampler work of Professor Priestley on 
the growth of the Mexican nation we can perceive something of the 
forces that have been acting. The traditions of provincial particular- 
ism that the first colonists brought with them from Spain lost nothin 
of their force in the New World, and the scattering of settlements roun 
& vast continent in centres divided from one another by immense 
stretches of almost impassable wilderness resulted in the fostering of 
an almost ferocious local patriotism. 

In North America, on the other hand, settlement for two centuries 
was confined to a narrow strip along the Atlantic coast, and only when 
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a homogeneous community had been consolidated there did colonisation 
extend thence across the continent. In Spanish America only the 
Church and the royal governments could overstep local boundaries, 
and all their most lucrative appointments were reserved for eccle. 
siastics and officials sent out from Spain, who had no intention of 
remaining in America. They merely looked upon their colonial service 
as an opportunity for making rapid fortunes, and a deep gulf separated 
them from the creoles who had their permanent homes in the colonies. 
Contempt on the one side was reciprocated with hatred on the other, 
and again and again throughout the colonial period we find creole and 
Indian revolts against the tyranny of the royal officials from Spain. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. Priestley’s admirable con 
shews how the doctrines of the French Revolution fell upon ground 
ready prepared for insurrection, and how they vivified and brought 
into temporary unison all the forces of localism that were struggling to 
express their independence. The weakening and paralysis of the home 
government by the Napoleonic invasion of Spain afforded their oppor- 
tunity, and some remarkable men were at hand to lead the struggle. 
Among them Simon Bolivar el Libertador stands out as one of the 
dramatic figures of history who was able for a time to command 
allegiance from one end of Spanish America to another. M. Vaucaire’s 
little book about him perhaps over-emphasises the drama to the neglect 
of Bolivar’s serious political ability and sound statesmanship. It tells 
the story of his career in the form of a series of dramatic sketches with 
imaginary dialogue and all the sensational devices of a novelist, so that 
it can hardly be recommended as a serious historical work. Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham, however, preserves all the drama while adding 
materially to history by his study of a lesser-known hero of the period 
of liberation, José Antonio Paez (1790-1873), the revolutionary leader 
of Venezuela. He tells how the poor herdsman of the pampas rose in 
the fight for national independence to be one of the most celebrated 
leaders of irregular horsemen of his time, whose exploits were the 
subject of legend in the romantic Europe of the twenties. As President 
of the new Venezuelan Republic he was the lion of the hour when he 
visited the United States and Europe, but when he was cast out by 
the factious quarrels of his ungrateful countrymen he sank to maki 
a precarious Tiving as a commission agent in the Paris of the Secon 
Empire. Throughout the story we can trace again the same forces of 
narrow particularism and sectional interest that Mr. Priestley shows us 
at work in Mexico, and the biography therefore affords us an illustrative 
comment upon the wider history of New Spain though the actions of 
its hero were played out upon the stage of another province. 
Artuur PrercivaL NEwrTon. 


The Life of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams. By the Eart or ILCHESTER 
and Mrs. LancrorD-Brooke. 1928. 447 pp. Butterworth. 21s. 


Tuis is an interesting and, with reservations, a valuable book. 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams was quite sufficiently distinguished, 
both as a man of letters and as a diplomatist, to merit a biography, 
and the two collaborators, one a great-great-niece of Sir Charles, the 
other the author of a life of Williams’s most intimate friend, Henry 
Fox, were not ill-equipped to undertake the task. The sources, especi- 
ally on the diplomatic side, are very ample, and have been extremely 
conscientiously explored, and the biographers have had the advantage 
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of admission to the carefully guarded treasures of the Phillips collection 
at Thirlestane House, Cheltenham. But the product of their labours, 
in spite of many merits, suffers from one fatal defect. Two-thirds of 
the book deals with Williams’s career in diplomacy, and its adequate 
survey demands an intimate acquaintance with the general currents 
of European history at the time. This is a qualification which ap- 

ntly can be claimed by neither of the joint authors. Lord IIchester, 
in his Introduction, expresses his obligation to Mr. Arthur Hassall’s 
survey of Europe in the eighteenth century, but Mr. Hassall’s book 
can hardly be regarded as a sufficient guide to the tangled threads of 
diplomacy which Sir Charles had to handle at Dresden, Warsaw, 
Berlin and Vienna. The consequent defects are less conspicuous in 
the treatment of his embassy to Russia in 1756, which is the best and 
also the most elaborate part of the book. There the external condi- 
tions were comparatively simple. Williams was sent to conclude a 
military convention to protect Hanover against a dreaded attack from 
Prussia. He succeeded, but his success was rendered futile by the 
change of policy which brought England into alliance with Prussia, 
and later by the reckless invasion of Saxony on the part of Frederick 
II. This was the tragedy of Williams’s career and led to the break- 
down of his health and subsequent insanity. The complications in 
this case were the rivalries and intrigues within the Russian court, 
and of these a graphic picture is supplied by the ambassador’s own 
letters. But the treatment of the earlier missions is far less satis- 
factory. Constant allusions are necessarily made to the attempts to 
procure the election of the Archduke Joseph as king of the Romans, 
to the difficulties with Austria about the renewal of the Barrier Treaty, 
and to the danger of an outbreak of war in Northern Europe. But 
nowhere is there any adequate explanation of English policy in these 
and other matters, and without such explanation the details of diplo- 
macy are rather confusing and unintelligible. In addition, the authors 
are betrayed at times into serious blunders. Thus on p. 141 we are 
told that “‘ D’Argenson, the War Minister, took charge of the French 
Foreign Office in November 1744,” and that the Treaty of Worms was 
“signed by England, Austria, Holland, Sardinia and Saxony.” Even 
a novice in European history might be expected to know that the 
famous Foreign Minister in France was the Marquis d’Argenson, and 
not his brother, the Count, who was Minister of War. And Holland 
and Saxony had nothing to do with the Treaty of Worms. In a book 
which has a good deal to say about Poland, it is rather startling to 
find (p. 243) the statement that “serious disturbances had with 
difficulty been avoided on Augustus II’s demise.” It is common 
knowledge that the death of that king gave occasion to a considerable 
European war. The assertion on p. 263 that Bartenstein ‘“ upon 
Prince Eugene’s death in 1736 succeeded him as Chief Minister ”’ is 
contradicted by subsequent extracts from Williams’s famous descrip- 
tion of the Austrian administration in 1753, where it is clearly explained 
(p. 276) that Bartenstein was only the Secretary to the Council of 
Ministers, though, like many clerks, he really dictated to his official 
superiors. It is odd, by the way, to find him described in the Index 
as “ Prussian Minister.””’ These and other blemishes might have been 
easily got rid of if some expert had been induced to revise the proofs. 

RICHARD LODGE. 
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L’ Action politique et sociale des Avocats au xviii’ Siécle. Par Le Baroy 
Francis DELBEKE. 1927. Tome I, xxvii+ 302 pp. Louvain: 
Librairie Universitaire. 

Ia Révolution Frangaise. Par Pierre GaxotTe. 1928. 447 pp. 
(Les Grandes Etudes Historiques.) Paris: Fayard. 15 fr. 

La Réaction Thermidorienne. Par ALBERT MATHIEZ. 1929. viii + 
324 pp. Paris: A. Colin. 40 fr. 


Baron DELBEKE’S monograph, of which only the first volume has 
yet appeared, is an elaborate study of the part taken by the French 
Bar in preparing the French Revolution. The French Bar, be it 
observed, not the French judicature. The higher judicial offices in old 
France were the inheritance of the noblesse de la robe, whereas the 
advocates were members of the Third Estate, so that the two orders of 
men differed in their interests and prejudices. Baron Delbeke considers, 
indeed, that the barristers were the most active agents in popularising 
the doctrines of the philosophers. He begins by examining their 
education, which, he seeks to prove, was not so narrowly literary or 
rhetorical as is often maintained. He then describes their technical 
apprenticeship. He illustrates the relations of the Bar with the 
Parlements, which treated them as an inferior class of men, needing to 
be disciplined in habits of deference and subordination. On the other 
hand, the Bar were recognised as holding the highest rank in the Third 
Estate. They were recruited from the upper bourgeoisie, and there were 
instances of men of gentle birth in the profession, while sons of advocates 
sometimes attained a seat in the Parlements or held a commission in the 
army. 

Further to illustrate the position of the advocate, Baron Delbeke 
retraces, perhaps at excessive length, the history of certain famous 
criminal cases, such as that of Calas and that of La Barre. While 
dwelling on the literary culture of the Bar he has to admit that their 
relations with the philosophers were somewhat distant. Fora long time 
the philosophers sought to gain the ear, rather of kings and ministers 
than of the middle class, while the lawyers had Jansenist traditions 
hardly to be reconciled with the new secularism. But lawyers very 
generally enrolled themselves in those local Academies which multiplied 
in France during the eighteenth century and popularised by ceaseless 
discussion the doctrines of the philosophers. To freemasonry, on the 
other hand, Baron Delbeke ascribes little influence in this connection. 
While he has collected much interesting matter about the French legal 
profession in the eighteenth century, he can hardly be said to have 
proved his thesis. His second volume, upon the part taken by the 
French advocate in public life, may perhaps make good this defect. 

What can we reasonably expect from a short history of the French 
Revolution? So huge is the mass of facts already ascertained that we 
cannot hope to find much information that is wholly new. Even the 
summary of old knowledge must be incomplete. The merit of such a 
short history must lie in a comprehensive view of a vast and intricate 
subject, and in a balanced judgment upon questions which still excite 
violent and conflicting passions. Tried by this test, M. Gaxotte’s 
book seems to us deficient. M. Gaxotte writes as a high Royalist and 
Catholic to whom modern France is distasteful and the Revolution is 
anathema. His sketch of the ancien régime omits or at least softens 
down its most repulsive features. His sketch of the intellectual 
revolution in the eighteenth century omits all that was best in it and 
fails to display the remarkable differences in temperament and doctrine 
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between its leaders. His narrative of the Revolution is almost entirely 
filled with the conflict of parties and individuals for power, a conflict, 
no doubt, characterised by abundant madness and wickedness. But 
M. Gaxotte ignores that mass of revolutionary legislation which has 
porne the test of time and has helped to mould modern French civilisa- 
tion. Thus, while narrating the financial blunders of the Constituent 
Assembly, he does not mention that it instituted a just and reasonable 
financial system, which, although unproductive in the years of anarchy, 
was adopted by Napoleon and is substantially in force at the present 
day. M. Gaxotte, in short, produces a false impression upon his readers, 
not by saying what is untrue so much as by leaving out many things 
which would affect their judgment. 

Professor Mathiez relates the history of France from the fall of 
Robespierre to the insurrection of the 13th Vendémiaire. The main 
outlines of the story are, of course, the same as in previous narratives. 
The overthrow of Robespierre was effected by Terrorists, some of 
them as relentless as Robespierre himself and less honest. But they 
prevailed only by an alliance with the Plain, which thus became con- 
scious of its strength and insisted upon a share in the government, while, 
outside the Convention, the majority of the nation took courage to 
protest against the Jacobin tyranny. The Thermidorians, although 
they could not resist public opinion, were themselves so deeply com- 
promised in the deeds of the Terror that they could not yield to it 
without reserve or break abruptly with their former comrades. Hence 
their rule was weak and incoherent, now yielding to the popular demand 
for clemency and freedom, now reverting to the old methods of Jacobin 
domination. So far all historians are more or less agreed. But 
M. Mathiez, who is an admirer of Robespierre and an apologist of 
the Terror, views the Thermidorians with an almost personal antipathy 
and underrates, we think, the force of the reaction against the revolu- 
tionary government. It is amusing to note the difference of his tones 
when recounting deeds of violence committed by and upon Jacobins. 
Perhaps his most notable departure from earlier historians relates to 
the famous decree of the 18th September, 1794. They generally 
construed it as enacting the separation of Church and State, and 
thus establishing full religious liberty. According to M. Mathiez, a 
law of the previous year had already deprived priests of the character 
of public servants while granting them pensions, and the law of 
September 1794 merely provided for the payment of these pensions, 
leaving all legislation contrary to religious liberty intact. Public 
worship was still harassed by the representatives on mission, and one 
of them actually ordered the arrest of persons who refrained from 
working on Sunday. M. Mathiez maintains, we may note, that 
Robespierre did not approve of the attempted “‘ déchristianisation ” of 
France, but, being unable to prevent it, tried to make it less dangerous 
by offering the crowd “wn credo spiritualiste,”” which would render 
the civic fates more attractive. M. Mathiez actually believes that 
the attempt was successful, because, at the time of Robespierre’s fall, 
most of the churches had been shut or turned into temples of Liberty. 

In his discussion of economic subjects, a similar bias is apparent. 
It is well known that there was much distress, nay, wiienenl Sie 
in France after the fall of the Terrorist government. This M. Mathiez 
ascribes to the repeal of the law of the Maximum. But it is a 
matter of dispute whether that law did not make matters worse than 
they would have been without it. And there were many other causes 
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beside the repeal of the law of the Maximum to account for the scarcity 
of food in France under Thermidorian rule. 
Diplomatic and military history are altogether excluded from this 
volume, possibly because the Thermidorian government would there 
have appeared more capable and successful than in domestic 
administration. F. C. Montacus. 


Modern Historians of the French Revolution. Selected and edited b 
F. CrossFreLD Happotp. 1928. (‘The Teaching of English 
Series.”) xiv + 299 pp. Nelson. Is. 9d. 


Tuts book includes pieces of widely differing character and origin— 
some anecdotical or picturesque, others almost philosophical—selected 
from the works of French and British historians, with the addition of 
one passage from a Germen writer, Emil Ludwig. Mr. Happold must 
first be praised for his remarkably extensive knowledge of modern 
French historical literature, for the apposite choice of passages, for the 
notes which introduce each one of them—notes which link up the 
various pieces, so as to make the book excellent connected reading, and 
which supply a penetrating estimate, perhaps in some cases too indul- 
gent, of the character and value of individual writers. The historical 
sketch which serves as a preface shows the author’s sympathy with 
his subject and with France at large, though perhaps he goes too far 
in ascribing to revolutionary idealism the stiffening of national resist- 
ance under the Terror. However, Mr. Happold himself would probably 
not wish his book to be appreciated merely on account of the pleasure 
derived from its perusal, for its aim is higher. It must be judged in 
connection with the author’s own view of the teaching of history. 
According to him, pupils or students should be supplied not merely 
with dry facts, but with historical judgments as well, representing as 
far as possible various opinions or tendencies, so that they may come 
to an interpretation of their own. With such a principle it seems 
impossible not to agree. The teaching of facts as such is uninteresting, 
while favouring memory at the expense of critical sense. By far the 
most interesting and attractive way of setting about the study of an 
historical question is to make it a problem, for which opposite solutions 
may be provided; to start from conflicting ideas, around which facts 
will naturally order themselves. Of course pupils or students cannot 
be expected to form an adequate judgment from the data in their 
possession, but still less can they do so if they are supplied with bare 
facts and nothing more—a fault into which technical historians are 
now too apt to fall. Viewed in this light, Mr. Happold’s attempt to 
present the French Revolution in its various aspects is worthy of all 
commendation. 

The question now arises, is Mr. Happold’s selection such as to fulfil 
its purpose in regard to the particular period with which it deals? 
The answer will no doubt be an affirmative one if it be considered that 
material of an intellectually ‘“‘ tougher” sort might not have been 
suitable for juvenile readers. Yet it cannot but be deplored that 
Mr. Happold’s interest in the personality of the revolutionary leaders, 
and still more of Napoleon, should have led him to devote too much 
of the available space to material that is largely anecdotical in 
character, while great social or political developments are left almost 
unmentioned, Besides, it should not have been forgotten that all the 
romance is not on the side of the republic, its tribunes and its generals. 
Some pages might have been left for selections from the works of Le 
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Nétre, whose Drame de Varennes, for instance, ranks high among 
literary works on historical subjects. On the other hand, the above- 
mentioned scheme requires that both sides of a question should be 
resented to the reader as objectively as possible; but unfortunately 
Mir Happold does not succeed in being as impartial as he wishes to be. 
While his judgment on the Terror is very reasonably balanced, his view 
of the origins and character of the Revolution seems to be in the main 
the orthodox or ‘‘ democratic’ one, according to which the great 
commotion of 1789 to 1793 was on the whole, however dark some of its 
aspects, a “ progressive” movement towards moral good, a gain to 
France and to mankind. Now whatever personal opinion may be 
held on the matter, it is clear that some at least among prominent 
French historians of nowadays consider the Revolution as having 
destroyed what was really most valuable in the social fabric of modern 
France. Mention might have been made of the immediate causes of 
the events of 1789, which according to some writers were anything but 
idealistic. An unprepared reader might be led to believe, by the short 
piece from Lavisse, that the “ privileges ” renounced in the night of 
4 August, 1789, were altogether immoral and tyrannical, and had to 
be given up on that account, whereas they included much that it has 
been the task of following generations to build up anew. A passage 
from the Histoire de France of Jacques Bainville might appositely 
have been quoted here: the historical value of that work is certainly 
as great as that of the oratorical Napoleon of Elie Faure. Of course 
a book of the character of Mr. Happold’s will always be open to 
criticism on the ground of incompleteness. Yet it would be worth 
while, in a second edition, to quote conflicting views, not merely of 
the character of such prominent men as Danton, Robespierre or 
Napoleon, but of the social and national consequences of the Revolution 
as well. PIERRE JANELLE. 


Politicians and Moralists of the Nineteenth Century. By EMILE 

Facuet. Translated by D. Gatton. 1928. 317 pp. Benn. 15s. 

Tue title of this volume—a recent addition to the Library of 
European Political Thought which Messrs. Benn are publishing under 
the editorship of Professor Laski—is somewhat misleading. Since it 
is only a part of Faguet’s work that they here republish in translation, 
it seems a pity they did not modify his title so as to indicate to English 
readers that the objects of study are all Frenchmen, and mostly not 
politicians as we usually understand the term. Indeed the choice of 
this from among Faguet’s three volumes for inclusion in such a series is 
in some respects surprising. His first volume dealt with the makers 
of Restoration France—Benjamin Constant, Guyot, Royer-Collard and 
the rest; the second with a group of prophets—from St.-Simon and 
Fourier to Lamennais and Comte—who tried to rebuild the social order 
on a new religion or a revived Catholicism ; the studies included in this 
third volume are those of Stendhal, Tocqueville, Proudhon, Ste.-Beuve, 
Taine and Renan. The political ideas of the first the author himself 
dismisses, in a couple of pages, as “ of no consequence”’; the fourth 
and fifth were primarily critics of literature; the sixth ranged over 
the field of science and religion. Only Tocqueville and (more doubtfully) 
Proudhon may be claimed as having made any substantial contribution 


1 See, ¢.g., the works of Albert Mathiez (notably La Révolution Frangaise, 
1922), Canon Paul Pisani, L’Xglise de Paris et la Révolution, 1908, and especially 
Augustin Cochin, Les Socidtés de pensée et la Démocratie, 1921. 
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to constructive political thought. Nor, as nn a ints out, do they 
lend themselves to unity of treatment: the only link Covween thinkers go 
diverse in aims and temperament seems to be a vein of scepticism and 
weary disillusionment. ene of them save Stendhal had lived t 

the Revolution ; Taine and Renan were both born after the Restoration 
and lived to see France, in the generation after the soivante-diz, once 
more “doubting the value of her government and .. . her own 
destiny”; the other three were schoolboys when Napoleon fell, 
Viewing with equal detachment the fiery creeds which inspired the 
Revolution, which fought it, and which offered a substitute for its 
exploded hopes, they have no coherent faith to tender in their place. 
From this negative point of view the book affords a valuable approach 
t« the understanding of the mind of nineteenth-century France—a field 
listle enough explored, as the editor reminds us, by English writers. 
Many will be glad that a generous interpretation of the term “ politi- 
cian” has given occasion for the opening to a wider public of this 
brilliant gallery of portraits—to say nothing of the author’s own store- 
house of political wisdom. 

The translation preserves much of the flavour of the original, 
though one receives an occasional jar from forms like “ incompletion ” 
and “ penned,” and “mentality” is sadly overworked; surely, too, 
it is not helpful to English readers to render cahiers by “ manuscripts ” 
(p. 97)? On p. 241, “ 1879” is printed in mistake for “1789.” We 
hope the reception of this instalment will be such as to encourage the 
translator, the editor and the enterprising publishers to add Faguet’s 
other two volumes to this useful series. A. H. Dopp. 






SHORT NOTICES 


Tue New School Atlas of Universal History, edited by Ramsay 
Muir and George Philip (Philip, 5s.), is the tenth edition of their Atlas 
of Modern History, with nine pages added to illustrate Ancient History. 
It is good value for the money. The new maps at the beginning are 
satisfactory onthe whole. But 5c, ‘‘ Empires of Alexander’s Successors,” 
is feeble; it shows the dominions of Cassander and Lysimachus, 
whereas all teachers want—especially now that Mr. Tarn, none too 
soon, has roused interest in the Hellenistic Age—a good map to show 
the dominions of the Antigonids and Attalids and the positions of all 
the new foundations, Demetrias, Thessalonica, Pergamum, and the 
cities on the great road from Sardis to Antioch, not only a few of them ; 
at present they have to look for them, and even then do not find many, 
in the map of the Roman Empire. The Italy of Plate 6 is overloaded 
and not well arranged; the Via Appia stops at Tarentum and is not 
extended to Brundisium. For the rest, there are 29 maps from the 
same plates used for the advanced atlas. We very much wish, indeed 
on age oe our copy for review we fervently hoped to find, that the 
editors seen their way to acknowledge their debt to Dr. Rachel 
Reid, whose maps in the Historical Association’s Junior Historical Atlas 
are the basis of their plates 32 and 34; it is not a question of copyright, 
but of common courtesy. A few minor inaccuracies which we a. 
out in reviewing the advanced atlas! still remain uncorrected. E. M 


1 Bee nisToRY x11, 41 (April 1928), 
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Mr. R. B. HenpERsoN does not pretend to offer any fresh light 
in his Modern Handbook to the Old Testament (Christophers, 4s 6d.). 
He frankly acknowledges himself a devout follower of Dr. R. H. 
Kennett (who contributes an introduction to the book), and his work 
is best described as an effort to cast into popular shape, “ chiefly for 
the upper forms of schools,” the views held by his teacher. As such, 
it is an unqualified success, since the author wields a vigorous and 
fluent pen, and has the power of stating his positions clearly. In the 
matter of clearness he is much helped by the narrowness of his outlook : 
it is always easier to be clear when one is not embarrassed by a sense of 
the uncertainty of one’s judgments. 

Yet a mild protest is admissible. This sureness of his own results 
hardly justifies Mir. Henderson in questioning the motives of those who 
have the misfortune to differ from him. It is scarcely worthy of any 
student, least of all of one who is confessedly writing at second-hand, to 
say that ‘‘ the only conceivable reason for even wishing to place J and E 
thus early is to bring them nearer to the age of Moses.”’ Some who differ 
from Mr. Henderson are controlled, not by their wishes, but by the 
evidence. It may be added that the book is chiefly concerned with the 
development of religion in old Israel: it is Religionsgeschichte rather 
than Geschichte. A. C. W. 


Mr. Ertc Rrprovut has reprinted a paper of his, read before the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, as Wirral Field Names 
(Liverpool, Elly; 1s.), which is well worthy of study as an example of 
the value of an analysis of modern field-name material. He points 
out in the first instance how hopelessly corrupt many of these names 
are, because the tithe schedules have been compiled largely on oral 
evidence, and then proceeds to a useful classification of field-names 
according to the circumstances which they record. Under the heading 
of those derived from ‘‘ Names of Places ” he gives a good example of 
the way in which a series of field-names, here the name Adler, may 
lead to the recovery of the site of a lost manor, viz, that of Hadlow 
(Domesday Book, Hdelaue), a discovery first made by Mr. Fergusson 
Irvine. Under ‘“‘ Topographical Names” he notes a series of fields 
called Mare(s), recording an old mere, now represented by a peaty 
flood basin. ‘‘ Geology,” and the results of geological conditions, 
lead to such names as Hungry Hay and Greedy Butts. “ Botany” 
gives us such fields as Digmeat, involving a Cheshire dialect word for 

uckweed. ‘‘ Cultivation,” as might be expected, has given rise to a 
whole series of field-names. The most curious is perhaps the common 
term land(s), which appears in the various forms loonds, loons, looms, 
lounds, in the same way that the Cheshire place-name Sound goes back 
to earlier Sand. The trouble in the study of field-names is that one 
has to plough through an enormous amount of dull common-form and 
give up as hopeless a large number of names which are corrupt beyond 
recovery; but for those who will have the patience to do the work 
there are always interesting finds to be made such as are happily 
illustrated by Mr. Rideout in this pamphlet. A. i 


Dr. G. C. Boyor has produced an interesting monograph on The 
English-German Nation in the University of Paris (Bruges, St. Catherine 
Press), one of the four groups or guilds of Masters of Arts which 
so. so important a part in the history of that university during the 

iddle Ages. A great deal of the general information he gives has 
already appeared in the works of Denifle and Rashdall, and in a number 
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of learned articles by other writers; no one, however, has act; 
taken the subject of one of those academic corporations and followed 
it up so fully as Mr. Boyce has done. Since Dr. Rashdall wrote, much 
new material has been published in the Auctariwm chartularwi universi. 
tatis Parisiensis of Denifle and Chatelain, and in the later volumes of 
the Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis ; it is largely from the collec. 
tion of documents contained in these two works that Mr. Boyce has 
constructed his account, but he has also made use of some manuscri 
registers of the university. This new material has not only enabled 
him to give a fairly complete picture of the character of this special 
“nation,” of the work of its various officials, and of its financial 
arrangements, but it has enabled him to make a few criticisms of earlier 
works and suggest possible corrections. On the difficult question of sub- 
determination, however, on which he considers that Rashdall was in 
error, he seems to have mistaken the meaning of the earlier writer. He 
quotes (p. 97, note 3) from Rashdall’s Universities, that the “ only 
candidates who determined for others were rich and well-born studenis,” 
and goes on to show from various passages of the proctors’ book that 
the “ sub-determiners ” were poor men who had to take the oath of 
poverty in order to escape the payment of fees. But in reality this isa 
bearing out of Rashdall’s suggestion, not a refutation. According to 
Rashdall a rich man who “determined ” himself was allowed to take 
under him a certain number of poor bachelors whose expenses he paid. 
This surely does not disagree with the statement of Mr. Boyce (p. 96), 
that a determiner might get someone to dispute for him, and that this 
sub-determiner was not obliged to pay the required burse. The 
subject is a difficult one, and perhaps Mr. Boyce might have gone 
into it more fully from the numerous mentions made of it in the 
Auctarium, to which he refers in his notes. He has certainly proved 
that in most cases the sub-determiner disputed only for part of Lent 
and not for the whole of Lent, and that he paid no fees. In some cases 
these may have been paid for him by the richer “ determiner ” whose 
place he took, or who paid the fees for him out of kindness; but it is 
not certain that it was always a case of substituting for others. For 
instance, in 1406 leave was given to three scholars to sub-determine 
for the last half of Lent, even though they were not poor, but because 
they had been prevented from beginning earlier. Mr. Boyce has not 
cleared up the whole matter, for he says himself that “‘ save the frag- 
mentary accounts of the proctors . . . there is nothing on which to 
base any sound treatment of the question.” 

The book is followed by an appendix of documents, which it is 
useful to have at hand for illustrations of the subject; but, with one 
exception, they have all been published before by Denifle and Chatelain. 
Mr. Boyce writes clearly and pleasantly, and his work brings together 
much interesting information and throws considerable light on life and 
manners in a medieval university. E. C. L. 


GeneraL CaRnLos Bants y Comas, in his Expedicidén de Catalanes 
y Aragoneses a Oriente a principios del siglo xiv (Madrid, Prensa Nueva, 
1929, 232 pp.), has produced a valuable commentary from the military 
and geographical standpoint upon the famous Catalan expedition, 
of which Muntaner, Monacada and Rubié y Lluch have been the his- 
torians. The most interesting feature of his work is the series of 
historical parallels—between the battles of the Kephisos and Azin- 
court, between the Campaign in Anatolia in 1304 and the Carlist chief 
Gomez’ march across Spain in 1836 and that of Capez in Morocco in 
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1926, and between the disputes among the Catalans at Gallipoli and 
those among the conquerors of Peru. He emphasises the importance 
of geography in war; but, while extolling the military achievements 
of the Catalans, he is under no illusions about their political results, 
for the Catalan domination over the Athenian Duchy has left few 
marks behind it save the noble castle of Salona and the “ Catalan ” 
Madonna, if that be not Genoese. He has a national bias, defending 
the Catalans from the charge of making allies of the Turks by examples 
from Spanish history, and confutes Schlumberger’s criticisms by citing 
the use of Senegalese troops in the late war, while occasional gibes at 
British policy are out of place. A few slips need correction : Litochori 
is the place meant on p. 173 ; Boudonitza was a Marquisate ; ‘‘ Vatatzes”’ 
should be Michael Palaiologos (p. 180), “ 1328,” 1308 (p. 182), and 
Stamatiades the author mentioned on p. 10. W. M. 


Tue Fine Rolls, whilst designed to record all grants of land or 
office by the Crown for which account or payment was due at the 
Exchequer, supply a wealth of miscellaneous information which will 
interest many others besides students of fiscal and administrative 
history. From volumes vi and vim of the Calendar of Fine Rolls 
(H.M. Stationery office, £2 each), covering the last years of Edward 
IIl’s reign (1356-68 and 1369-77 respectively), the economic historian 
above all can collect invaluable details : as to agricultural prices; for 
instance, in the valuation of the stocks of manors contained in the 
various indentures between the King and his lessees; as to the wool 
trade with the Low Countries, illustrated both by licences to export 
and by the confiscation of smuggled loads and cargoes ; as to the woman 
trader; as to the fisheries of the Channel Islands; as to the smuggling 
of gold and silver by foreign merchants; as to the lease of the King’s 
mines in Devon, of gold, silver and copper; as to the sale of the King’s 
stud in the years 1357-60; or as to the trade in rabbit-skins. Another 
line of inquiry is opened up by the reference to troubles at Oxford 
in connection with the election of proctors in 1372. Anyone, in fact, 
who wished to plunge into the thick of every-day life, official and 
unofficial, in the days of Wycliffe and Chaucer, could hardly find a 
better sample than these Rolls furnish of the vivid and variegated 
details which went to make it up. H.M.C., 


Mr. H. Cohen’s History of the English Bar and Attornatus to 
1450 (Sweet and Maxwell, 30s.) attempts to give the early history 
of the legal profession in England. It is a task calling for great 
knowledge of legal and other sources, considerable skill in the 
arrangement of that material, and ability to deal with intricate 
technicalities in a way that can be easily followed by the lay reader. 
Profound knowledge of the sources the author undoubtedly possesses, 
and his book will long remain an indispensable work of reference 
for the student of medieval legal history. It is not, however, a 
book for the general reader, who will hardly gain from it the lucid 
and fascinating narrative of the legal profession which the title may 
suggest to him. C. H. W. 


Str Dantet FLEmine’s collection of MSS. is well known to students 
of the Restoration; it is the most important part of Appendix vm of 
the Twelfth Report of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, and 
portions of it have been published by the Oxford Historical Society and 
elsewhere. But Sir Daniel was not only a collector or accumulator ; 
the Memoirs of Sir Daniel Fleming (edited by Mr. W. G. Collingwood 
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for the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and Archeological 
Society, Tract Series, No. x1) are a family history compiled by him in 
part from Dugdale and other historians, but mainly from family deeds 
and other documents in his possession. The first 73 pages trace the 
family from an eleventh-century Michael le Fleming (wrongly described 
by Sir Daniel as a contemporary of the Conqueror) down to Sir Daniel’s 
own time. The work shows him as a skilful antiquarian, careful and 
on the whole accurate. When he refers to the deeds in his possession 
he gives the names of the witnesses, so that his work should be of value 
for the medieval history of the Border. 

Fleming adds brief accounts of his father’s and his own lives, etc., 
and some “‘ Advice to his Son,” characteristic of the Restoration in its 
preferring worldly wisdom to morality. The Memoirs are printed from 
an early but reliable transcript (although on p. 74 “ 1643 ” should be 
“1653 ”). Mr. Collingwood corrects and amplifies Fleming’s informa- 
tion; in the appendix he gives Fleming’s own lists of part of the 
documents forming his authorities. E. 8. pz B. 


Great interest attaches to Dr. G. J. Jordan’s study of the efforts 
of Leibnitz to promote the union not only of the divided Protestant 
Churches but also of the Roman Church with the Reformed Churches, 
in his book The Rewnion of the Churches (Constable, 12s.); nor is this 
interest confined to ecclesiastics concerned with contemporary move- 
ments towards the same goal, but extends to students of European 
history in the seventeenth century. To both sorts of people we can 
heartily commend the volume. Opening with a masterly sketch of the 
religious condition of Germany in that century, it continues to make a 
thorough investigation of the tireless efforts and correspondence of 
Leibnitz in the cause of reunion. The most interesting chapter is that 
relating the discussions between Leibnitz and Bossuet, in which the 
two greatest champions of rival interpretations of Christianity revealed 
both the nature of the problems to be solved and the magnitude of the 
difficulties in the way of solution. The story told by Dr. Jordan almost 
infringes upon the later negotiations and discussions of similar character 
between Archbishop Wake and various foreign divines both of Reformed 
and Catholic allegiance. Students of history who desire to under- 
stand the deeper elements of the religious struggles which convulsed 
Europe in the seventeenth century will find much illumination in this 
volume, which should be widely read. 


Prorgzsson H. HzarTon tells us in the preface that his History of 
Trade and Commerce (Nelson, $1.50) “has been written specially for 
those Canadian High School students who take a course in commercial 
history as part of their work in industrial and commercial education.” 
The book covers in some 300 pages a vast field of history: 34 pages 
are given to a general and mildly theoretical introduction and a review 
of the ancient world; another 35 — to the Middle Ages; 110 pages 
to the early modern period, the Industrial Revolution and its results, 
with the emphasis ae on England; finally, 140 pages to the 
development of the United States and Canada, with the emphasis on 
Canada. That structure certainly has one advantage. It gives the 
beginner the valuable impression of a pageant. The small beginnings 
of the ancient world lead into the leisured progress of the Middle 

es, and the greater speed of the Industrial Revolution in the Old 
orld in its turn pales before the hectic and almost uninterrupted 
development of the new world of North America. Such a bird’s-eye 
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view must unquestionably be a for many students in this country, 
and presumably has been foun by Professor Heaton to suit the require- 
ments of his Canadian pupils. It is, however, a matter of doubt to 
what extent teachers in England will find the book serviceable, unless 
indeed they want such a survey. As a text-book for teaching English 
or American economic history the scale is too small and the treatment 
consequently too bald. As a work of introduction and generalisation 
it is clear, well-divided and concise, and the chapters are provided with 
useful short bibliographies. In the later part, although the develop- 
ment of the New World inevitably calls for numerical demonstration, 
the text is not overburdened with figures and the story is told with the 
zest of obvious enjoyment. G. T. G. 


Ir has often been remarked that so great a naval history as ours 
has been so little written. There have been few general treatises on 
sea power in British history of the Mahan school and few monographs 
on the naval aspects of particular wars such as Captain James’ valuable 
study of the War of American Independence, The British Navy in 
Adversity (Longmans, 25s.). Admiral H. W. Richmond’s volume of 
essays entitled National Policy and Nawal Strength (Longmans, 16s.) 
is a challenge to historians. Some of the essays deal with questions 
of politics and strategy which lie outside the historian’s field; but the 
major part of the book is practically a reiterated plea for more and 
better historical teaching as an essential part of naval education. 
Historians will not quarrel with the sensible doctrines put forward in 
“The Use of History ” and “ The Place of History in Naval Educa- 
tion”; and they will find in the two essays on sea-power in the 
eighteenth century and in that on Sir James Graham’s reforms at the 
Admiralty that Admiral Richmond can practise what he preaches. 
The demand for more study of naval history comes, moreover, with 
special weight from the chief of the new Imperial Defence College. 
It is to be hoped that historians will do their part to meet it. 2 

. C. 


Mr. Hattpor Hermannsson’s Sir Joseph Banks and Iceland 
(Islandica, Vol. xvur: Cornell University Library, $3.00) is a pleasant 
and unpretentious account of Banks’ expedition of 1772 a of the 
a interest in Iceland which he maintained to the close of his long 
ife. The historical student will be attracted by the events of 1801 and 
subsequent years, when the little community became all but involved 
in Denmark's fate, and indeed underwent one curious adventure of its 
own. Mr. Hermannsson has gone to the trouble of using the Foreign 
Office records as evidence upon a specific point (pp. 65 n., 71 n.): he 
might also have cited the volume of official Icelandic correspondence 
of 1809-10 (F.O. 40/1), with its letters and memoirs from Banks him- 
self. Perhaps all that he required is preserved in copy or draft among 
Banks’ own rs. But if, for instance, he had consulted the “ Brief 
Recital” in F.0. 40/1, which is printed by him from a copy on pp. 54- 
58, he would have seen from the endorsement that the version received 
by Government reached the Foreign Office as early as 12 January, 
1810, and not about May, while there is no allusion to another memoir 
communicated by Banks on 2 April, 1810, in support of Count Trampe’s 
request that Jérgensen be delivered up to the Danes. This latter 
confirms the attitude evinced by Banks towards the adventurer in his 
letters of June (pp. 61-63, 90-01). The price asked may seem exces- 
sive for a book of 99 pages, but this short text is followed by no less 
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than twenty-four collotype reproductions of pictures made during the 
expedition of 1772. A slight error, by the way, on p. 94 fn gives 
‘ Parker ” as the name of Consul Parke. C.8. B. B. 


THE original documents for the history of the religious Orders under 
Napoleon are to be found, partly in the French national archives, and 
partly in the archives of individual communities. These communities 
are so numerous and so scattered that it would require, M. Léon Deries 
says, half a century to visit them all. But many have been the sub- 
jects of monographs in which a great number of documents are quoted 
either in part or at length. With this help M. Deries has been able to 
produce, in Les Congrégations Religieuses au temps de Napoléon (Alcan, 
30 fr.), a coherent history based upon original material. It shows with 
what caution the emperor modified the policy of the Republic towards 
the Congregations. He preserved intact the whole of its repressive 
legislation, while conferring by special decree such exemptions as he saw 
fit. Toleration was extended, not to any “contemplative ” Order, 
but only to those which rendered some useful public service. Even 
a tolerated Order by no means regained the status which it had enjoyed 
before the Revolution. Its houses were not bodies corporate, its con- 
nection with a chief in Rome was not allowed, its members were placed 
under the multiple supervision of the bishop and the prefect, the 
Minister of Public Worship and the Minister of Police. The emperor 
was less afraid of the Orders of women. The need of hospital nurses 
and of schoolmistresses was so crying that many of the Sisters of Orders 
dissolved in the Revolution had remained at their tasks and only needed 
official recognition to regain their former consequence. But throughout 
Napoleon maintained in principle the absolute and exclusive authority 
of the state. As his quarrel with the pope progressed, his jealousy 
of the Orders increased, and the countenance which he had given 
them was in several cases withdrawn. It is noticeable that the 
restored Bourbons to a certain extent continued his policy and dis- 
appointed the hopes of those who desired for the Orders their old 
privileges and independence. F.C. M. 


Although Professor Eugéne Tarlé complains of the imperfections of 
the French and Italian archives which he consulted in the preparation of 
his monograph, Le Blocus Continental et le Royaume d’ Italie (Alcan, 40 fr.), 
the reader will perha Ps find it only too full of detail, especially of statis- 
tics. It is a valuable contribution to the history of the Continental 
System. Napoleon’s Kingdom of Italy was an artificial state with bound- 
aries for the most part arbitrary and frequently altered. It was a separ- 
ate fiscal unit from the French Empire, which by degrees was extended 
further and further into Italy. Its customs barriers separated regions 
naturally complementary, as, for example, Piedmont, which produced 
the best raw silk, from Lombardy, which had a vigorous silk industry. 
M. Tarlé begins ‘his monograph with a general sketch of Napoleon’s 
government of the Kingdom. Napoleon always subordinated Italian 
to French interests and civil interests to military. He levied a regular 
tribute on the Kingdom, imposed extraordinary payments at his dis- 
cretion, and made it maintain a large number of French troops. On 
the other hand, he furthered Italian prosperity by the abolition of gilds, 
by the introduction of the French codes, and by building magnificent 
highways. The Kingdom was mainly agricultural. Napoleon wished 
it to remain such oa serve as a reservoir of food and raw material for 
France. These considerations must be borne in mind when we are 
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examining the effects of the Continental System upon the Italian 
Kingdom. 
ore the establishment of that System, British trade with Italy 
had struggled on in spite of all the hindrances of war. Britain could 
not do without raw silk from Italy, or Italy without British manu- 
factured goods. The Berlin and Milan Decrees made the struggle 
more arduous. Prices of manufactured goods rose in Italy. A number 
of Swiss manufacturers came to settle in the Kingdom, and the impor- 
tation of manufactured goods from France increased. On their side 
the English organised a vast contraband trade with its centre at Malta, 
which was to the Mediterranean what Heligoland was to the North Sea. 
Swiss contraband trade likewise grew so active that Napoleon annexed 
the canton of Ticino. In 1810 distress was aggravated by the so-called 
tariff of Trianon, which imposed prohibitive duties upon all colonial 
uce. As everywhere in Napoleon’s dominions, it was the seaports 
that suffered most from the Continental System. Venice, which, 
according to M. Tarlé, had retained in the eighteenth century a much 
larger share of trade and industry than we commonly imagine, was 
well-nigh ruined. Trieste, when it came into the Empire, suffered 
almost as much, and Genoa was beggared. By a commercial treaty 
between the Empire and the Kingdom concluded in 1808, each under- 
took to admit the other’s goods on payment of half the usual duties, 
but France was industrially so much more effective than Italy that she 
reaped all the advantage. In 1810 Napoleon forbade the importation 
of many kinds of manufactured goods into the Kingdom except from 
the Empire. He allowed Italian raw silk to enter the Empire free of 
duty, but did not allow Piedmontese raw silk to enter the Kingdom 
on the same terms. His fiscal policy and, above all, his Continental 
System were as unpopular in Italy as in every other country under 
French control. F.C. M. 


Mr. R. W. Kina has given us a very useful and entertaining 
anthology on England from Wordsworth to Dickens (1784-1837) in the 
“English Life in English Literature’ series (Methuen, 68. each 
volume) edited by Dr. Power and Professor Reed. It hardly touches on 
that ideal world which forms an essential part of the world in which 
men and women live. Nor is it a source book; for it deliberately 
ignores the day-to-day writings of public and business life, and does not 
contain a single constitutional or economic document. But it illus- 
trates admirably that view of early nineteenth-century history which a 
generation of historical research has made classical, and it should 
give the reader a good idea of the way representative writers reacted to 
some of the outstanding movements of their time. Mr. King’s extracts 
illustrate almost every aspect of social life—except life in the prisons 
and fighting-services, in the coal-mines and at court. Considerable 
space is given to the reform of parliament; but nothing is said about 
Radical agitation, trade-union origins, borough and r-law reform, 
popular education, and the low-church movement. One misses Paine 
and Bentham and Malthus and Owen,—but one is compensated by a 
very nearly complete collection of the rhymes of Ebenezer Elliott. The 
headnotes very seldom admit of discussion; it may, however, be 
permitted to doubt whether methodism had many points of contact 
with quakerism (p. 85). It is hard to see why one should question 
Shelley’s atheism and equate his view that Love is God with the 
Christian view that God is Love (p. 95). It is to describe the limits of 
this book, rather than to criticise it, that one must admit that it is not 
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here that one would go either for historical precision or for material 
for the history of ideas. Anyone with a professional historian’s bias 
would no doubt have produced a very different book; it might well 
have been much less provocative and less broadly human than this 
delightful anthology. W. H.W, 


In the opinion of both Whigs and Tories at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, that which gave England a proud pre-eminence 
over continental countries was its free Press. But although there had 
been no censorship since 1695, the freedom of the Press was seriously 
limited by the law of criminal libel, by the Attorney-General’s methods 
of conducting prosecutions, and by the heavy taxation of newspapers 
and pamphlets. The history of the fight for a greater measure of 
liberty, which is of the wider agitation for Parliamentary Reform, 
has been admirably written by Mr. W. H. Wickwar under the title 
The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832 (Allen and Unwin, 
1928, 16s.). He has made full use of the Home Office papers, the 
Place collection, and the Radical literature of the period. The brunt 
of the struggle was borne by the Radical editors and publishers; the 
Whigs were almost as hostile to the popular Press as were the Tories 
who supported the repressive legislation of 1819. Grey recommended 
the Government “‘ to prosecute cheap publications,’ and, as Mr. Wick- 
war observes, “there was not one single voice lifted up on behalf of a 
greater freedom for the Press than it had ever yet enjoyed.” Since 
the Radical literature was largely anti-religious as well as seditious, 
Carlile and the rest had to wear down the persecuting zeal not merely 
of the Attorney-General but of the Methodists and Evangelicals. By 
1831 the Government had become convinced of the imexpediency of 
further prosecutions for political libel, prosecutions serving only to 
advertise seditious publications. 

The struggle for a free Press has two distinct phases, the struggle 
for freedom from political prosecutions under the law of libel, 1800-31, 
and the fight against the stamp duties, 1831-61: it is unfortunate that 
Mr. Wickwar restricted his subject to the first. He does devote a 
few pages (273-281) to the struggle for the freedom of the Press in the 
Empire and on the Continent, although the treatment is too scrappy to 
be of much value. He refers to James Silk Buckingham’s contest with 
the Government of Bengal, but gives no account of the contemporane- 
ous agitation for a free Press at the Cape. He omits from his biblio- 
graphy Professor Holland Rose’s article, “The Unstamped Press, 
1815-36 (English Historical Review, xii. 711), the foundation on which 
any detailed study should be based. A. A. 


In Baron Boris Nolde’s opinion, the Russian revolution is not an 
event of super-national importance, not a phase in the general develop- 
ment of mankind. It is the rising of a people who remain subjects and 
have never become citizens. The first half of his book L’ Ancien Régime 
et la Révolution russe (A. Colin, 9 fr.) reflects the eminent learning and 
abilities of the author, formerly a professor in the University of Petro- 
grad, especially in the fields of legal history and public law. Though 

olde’s treatment is not in keeping with the modern English way of 


putting the dramatic _ into a comic setting, even the general reader 


will not find dull the description of the origins of the social and political 
structure of Russia, down to our days. The astounding phenomenon 
of a nation being but material or, as the author puts it, a vacwum, 
manipulated by power subordinate to some principles, has never before 
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to our knowledge been construed more dispassionately and with greater 
learning. Hence the principles of the moving power before and after 
the Revolution appear partly self-imposed, partly adjusted to the 
material or subject-matter. History in its aggregate of events is here 
resolved into the changes in the qualities of the material and into the 

uence of guiding or governing ideas infused from above, but seldom 
able to alter the material. The changes from patriarchal absolutism 
to the modernised continental forms of autocracy in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, reaching the level of the best examples of “‘ das 
sociale Koenigthum,”’ are registered by Nolde with unequalled skill. 
Nolde’s values are throughout Western or European; not for a moment 
does he seem to take seriously Russian political thought, even when it 
had to solve the land problem and when it accepted the prevalence of 
the “ historic right ” of the cultivator over the “ legal rights’ of the 
landowners and framed the legislation of 1861 accordingly, overriding 
vested interests. In this respect one would like to stress the author’s 


courage and also the somewhat “ bookish ”’ character of the book. 
A. M. 


Sm J. A. R. Marriort’s little volume, Empire Settlement (Milford, 
2s. 6d.). is intended to bring home to residents in all parts of the 
British Empire the urgency of the need for a well-considered scheme of 
Empire migration. The text is lucid and informative, and there are 
useful appendices describing the facilities for oversea settlement, then 
(1927) in existence. Sir John resists the temptation to describe con- 
ditions in the oversea Dominions in too favourable a light. He is 

roperly cautious in his survey of the Union of South Africa and 
hodesia. Even so, there has been a severe set-back to the Rhodesian 
tobacco industry since the book was published (see p. 94). 

It is a small point, but Sir John’s remark (p. 23) that, following the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, “a large body of French Hugue- 
nots” sought refuge at the Cape, conveys a wrong impression. In 
reality the number was under two hundred. A. F. H. 


THE LATE Dr. F. J. Port’s Administrative Law (Longmans, 21s.) is 
concerned with a very pressing legal problem. Itisascholarly approach 
to the difficulties which are becoming apparent as judicial and legislative 
functions are to an increasing extent being acquired by administrative 
bodies. Dicey’s well-known criticism of Droit Administratif is hardly 
adequate for modern conditions. As Mr. Port says, “specially 
developed characteristics of Administrative Law are now so firmly 
fixed in our constitution that it is mere folly to shut our eyes to the 
facts and to attempt to force all legal administration into old channels.” 
His book tries to explain the problem historically and by comparison 
with developments which have been taking place in France and America. 
There are also some weighty suggestions as to the possible reforms 
which should be introduced to remedy the grave defects already visible 
in the system of administrative law in thiscountry. Itis a book worthy 
of considerable attention for those interested in modern legal problems. 

Cases in Constitutional Law, by D. L. Keir and F. H. Lawson 
(Clarendon Press, 25s.), provides students of modern constitutional 
law with a collection of judgments similar to those which are already 
available for the study of the law of contract and the law of torts. 
As the authors are concerned with modern constitutional develop- 
ments, they have illustrated such problems as those dealt with by 
Mr. Port, with questions concerning the power of the Crown in times 
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of war and insurrection, with constitutional issues arising from the 
growth of the self-governing dominions, and other kindred problems, 
At the same time, old favourites such as Bates’s case, Godden v. Hales, 
Stockdale v. Hansard, and others, also have their place. The book, 
with its long quotations from judgments and its concise introductions, 
can be recommended to constitutional historians as well as a. 
. W. 
Now that The Review of English Studies (Sidgwick and Jackson, 6s.) 
has completed its fourth volume it is possible to assess its achievements 
so far as they are related to history. The journal has won for itself 
definite recognition in the literary world, and it has shown that it may 
be a useful ally to the historian in some of his activities. An indication 
of its value may be suggested if we draw attention to a few of the 
contributions which clearly have an appeal outside the field of pure 
literature. Naturally biography has received attention, and such 
articles as A. W. Reed’s Nicholas Udall and Thomas Wilson (vol. 1, 
No. 3), Dean Swift and Ecclesiastical Preferment, by Sir Charles Firth 
(11. 5), B. M. Ward’s George Gascoigne and His Circle (11. 5 and 6), and 
another on the same subject by G. Ambrose (1. 6), F. P. Wilson’s 
Early Life of John Donne (m1. 10), and The Later Life of Samuel 
Butler, by E. 8. de Beer (rv. 14) contain fresh information, and in some 
cases print new documents. Paleographers will be attracted by the 
restatement of a famous puzzle in D. T. B. Wood’s The Revels Books 
(1. 1) and The Suspected Revels Books (1. 2),1 Notes on the Study of 
English Punctuation in the Sixteenth Century, by Hilary Jenkinson 
(m. 6) and The Capital Letters in Elizabethan Handwriting, by R. B. 
McKerrow (m1. 9). A different field is represented by The Date of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History, by E. K. Chambers (1. 6), The Welsh 
Element in the Polyolbion, by I. Gourvitch (Iv. 13) and The Merchant 
of Venice and the “ Alien” Problem, by A. Tretiak (v. 20). Those 
beginning work in local records will find some useful things in Dorothy 
Meads’ paper on Searching Local Records (Iv.14and 15). C.H.W. 


Ir wi be good news to many of our readers that the second edition 
of Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s Lord Grey of the Reform Bill (first 
published in 1919), a biography including, in books i and ii (pp. 1-231), 
a brilliant sketch of the party history of the years 1792-1830, followed 
in book iii by a detailed account of the struggle for the bill, has been 
issued at a price which should bring it within the reach of every school 
library (Longmans, 12s. 6d.). We welcome, too, a cheap edition of 
Professor J. Holland Rose’s well-known essay on The Personality of 
Napoleon (G. Bell, 3s. 6d.), first published in 1912. Students of 
Napoleon will also be interested in A Diary of St. Helena, edited by 
Sir A. Wilson (Allen and Unwin, 6s.). This diary of Lady Malcolm 
(1816-17), first published in 1899, has long been out of print; it 
reports conversations of Admiral Sir Pulteney Malcolm with Napoleon. 


Recent Government publications (all to be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office) have included the following : List of Karly Chancery 
Proceedings in the Public Record Office, volume vu (£1 58.), which 
carries this guide over the years 1538-44; List of Forzign Office Records 
to 1878 (£2), which includes all the records in Lists and Indexes XLI, 
and continues them to 1878, the latest date to which these records are 
at present open to students. T'he Twentieth Report of the Royal Com- 

1 These should be com with the letter on those manuscripts by the 


Deputy Keeper of the Public Records (Mr. A. E. Stamp) in 7'he Times Literary 
Supplement, 21 March 1929. 
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mission on Historical Manuscripts (7 pp., 3d.), is smaller than usual, 
for unfortunately it omits the useful lists of former Reports and of 
names of owners of manuscripts whose collections have been dealt with, 
given in the Nineteenth Report (1926, 98 pp., 2s.); but it has a page 
of addenda to those lists, and finds space to repeat the advice that 
an increased grant is essential for efficiency. Other valuable publica- 
tions of this kind include A Check List of House of Commons Sessional 
Papers relating to the British West Indies and the West Indian Slave 
Trade, and a Guide to the Official Correspondence of the Governors of 
the British West Indian Colonies with the Secretary of State, 1763-83, 
both by L. J. Rajetz (Bryan Edwards Press, 2s. each). 


WE have also received the following books and pamphlets. The 
Duk-Duks, by Elizabeth Weber (University of Chicago Press, 13s. 6d.), 
is less mysterious than its title. It is one of a series of studies in 
civics. The title comes from a Melanesian custom—the cry of Duk- 
Duk which initiates the ceremonies whereby the youths become 
citizens. Dr. Weber deals with tribal, classical, medieval and some 
modern ideas on the subject of initiation into civic life. There is a 
working bibliography. Reference Books, 1929, by John Minto, Librarian 
of the Signet Library, Edinburgh (Library Association, £1 1s.), is a 
comprehensive guide to the chief British and American works of 
reference, arranged under subject headings, most of the sections con- 
eluding with useful lists of bibliographies. The Revue d Histoire 
Ecclésivastique might well have been added to the periodicals enumer- 
ated under “History” (p. 199), since it is particularly valuable 
for that purpose. Bibliotheca Celtica, 1919-23 (National Library of 
Wales, 7s. 6d.), records accessions to that library of works of Celtic 
interest for those years, providing a useful index to current 
books on Welsh history, though not, unfortunately, including 
articles in periodicals. Roman Eskdale, by R. G. Collingwood 
(The Whitehaven News, ls.), is a guide book explaining the 
Roman remains, admirably illustrated, written by a high authority 
on the subject for a visit to the district of the Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian Society in 1927. We are glad to note 
that it is now available for a wider public. Wealth and Life, 
by J. A. Hobson (Macmillan, 15s.), is an important contribution to 
the study of the relations between economic and human values. Uplift 
in Economics, by P. 8. Florence (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.), is “‘ a plea for 
the exclusion of moral implications from economics and the political 
sciences,” by the Professor of Commerce in the University of Birming- 
ham. Comenius and the Indians of New England, by R. F. Young 
(School of Slavonic Studies, 3s.), continues this author’s researches 
in the life of his hero and suggests the share Comenius had in a well- 
intentioned but fantastic scheme for educating young Red Indians 
on European lines. In 7'wo Empires (Bowes and Bowes, 6d.) Professor 
C. R. Fay of Toronto compares Rome and the British Commonwealth. 
His pages contain many reflections worth pondering, among them 
this: ‘the period of colonial ‘ neglect ’ (1776-1870) will perhaps be 

ised one day as the salvation of the Empire.” S. Trentin’s 
L’ Aventure Italienne (Paris, Les Presses Universitaires, 15 fr.) is an 
examination of Fascism, maintaining that it did not save Italy from 
Bolshevism, and that both Fascist foreign policy and Fascist finance 
have been unsuccessful; Dr. F. L. Ferrari’s Le Régime Fasciste 
Italien (Paris, ‘‘ Spes,” 25 fr.) is a critical but calm discussion 
by a lawyer who was a member of the Catholic “ Popular” Party. 
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Actes du premier Congrés Nationale des historiens frangais (Paris, 
Editions Rieder, 1928), issued by the Comité frangais des sciences 
historiques, gives a résumé of papers read, 20-23 April, 1927. The 
Reign of Law, by K. Innes (Hogarth Press, 1s. 6d.) is a short introduction 
to the work of the Permanent Court of International Justice. The 
Casual and the Causal in History, by John Buchan (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 2s.), is the Rede lecture for 1929. It is readable if not 
very profound. The Changing World, by D. Wilmore (Bell, 1s.), records 
the most important changes in the earth’s surface in 1928, giving a 
description of how man adapts himself to them. The review includes 
the following subjects: the earth’s surface, plants and irrigation, 
mining and minerals, industries, transport, boundary changes, dis- 
putes, etc. No attempt is made to explain the ledmalane of the 
processes, but the book is a useful piece of work for those interested 
in the world around us. A New Hand Map of Europe (G. Philip, 3s.) 
illustrates the activities of the League of Nations, and territorial 
changes since 1914. Test Examinations in History, by A. W. P. 
Gayford (Methuen, 1s. 3d.), is a set of twenty test papers with supple- 
mentary questions for the use of students preparing for matriculation 
and school certificate examinations. 


Amone the oriental books received are India through the Ages, 
by T. N. Sarkar, late Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
a short course of general lectures on the development of Indian life 
and thought (Calcutta, Sarkar, 2s. 6d.), and Hazrat Amir Khusran of 
Delhi, by M. Habib (Bombay, Taraporevala, Rs. 2.8), a study of the 
life and works of the poet who flourished under the Khalji dynasty at 
Delhi. The Chinese Revolution, 1926-27, by H. D. Chapman (Con- 
stable, 12s.) is a well-informed narrative of events which may be 
recommended to all seeking a clue to the confused tendency of con- 
temporary events in China. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH, 1911-28. 


The publication, under the above title, of annual lists of historical 
theses, books and papers accepted for higher degrees, and essays by 
graduates awarded university prizes, has now been transferred to the 
Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research (see above, p. 327). We 
give below an index to the names of the graduates mentioned in the lists 
published in History. The first of these, in vol. 1v (Oct. 1919 and Jan. 
1920), included theses, etc. for the previous nine years, 1911-19: the 
date 18 therefore added in references to that list. Each of the later volumes 
contains the list for the previous session : vol. v (Jan. 1921) for 1919-20, 
and 8o on, to vol. x11 (Jan. 1929) for 1927-8. 

If any or all of the research was done at a university or college 
different from that by which the degree or prize was conferred, the name 
of the former is also given but is enclosed in square brackets. 

In references to the university of Wales, (A.), (B.), (C.) and (S.) 
denote the colleges at Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and Swansea, 
respectively. 

Acum, T. E, A.: M.A. London, vim. 315. Allan, Mary B. G.: M.A, Liverpool, v. 247. 
Aeworth, A. W.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 368. Allen, B.: B.Litt. Oxford, vii. 317. 
Adama, Ellen M.: M.A. Lond,, 1917,1v.177. Allen,G.C.: Ph.D. Birmingham, xu. 375. 


Aitken, D. F.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 378. Allen, Helen M.: Ph.D. London, x11, 377. 
Allan, Bessie B. F.: M.A. Liverpool,v.247. Allen, P.8.: D.Litt. Oxford, x. 380. 
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Alty, Winifred : M.A. Wales (C.), 1911, rv. 
246. 
Anderson, Annie: B.Litt. Oxford, vi. 317. 
Andrié, Y. 8.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 248. 
Armour, W.8.: B.Litt. Oxford, v1. 297. 
Arnold, T. W.: D.Litt. Cambridge, 1914, 
Iv. 242. 
Ashmole, B.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 
Ashworth, Margaret M.: M.A. Manchester, 
x1. 367. 
Aspinall, A.: M.A. Manchester, vir. 316; 
Ph.D. Manchester, rx. 362, x1. 376. 
Austen, W. G.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 
Baker, R. L.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 379. 
Baker, T. N. L.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 
Banerjea(Bandyopadhyay), P.: D.Sc.Econ. 
ondon, 1916, tv. 177. 
Banerji, Sukumar: Ph.D. London, x. 378. 
Barford, Kate: M.A. London, rx. 361. 
Barker, E.: D.Litt. Oxford, vi. 317. 
Barnard, F. P.: D.Litt. Oxford, 1918, rv. 
245. 
Barnard, H. C,: M.A. London, x11. 377. 
Barnes, F. R.: M.A. Manch., 1912, rv. 180. 
Barnett, T. Ratcliffe: Ph.D. Edin., x. 377. 
Barrow, R. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 377. 
Barrow, Winifred : M.A. Liverpool, x. 378. 
Barry, V. A. A.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 249. 
Barton, F.: M.A. London, 1912, rv. 177. 
Baruya, B.: D.Lit. London, 1917, tv. 179. 
Batcheler, Lilian E. M.: M.A. Lond., x. 378. 
Bazeley, Margaret L.: M.A. London, 1911, 
Iv. 177. 
Beales, A. C. F.: M.A. London, x11. 375. 
Beardwood, Alice: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 
Bebb, W. A.: M.A. Wales (A.), v. 249. 
Beddow, J. F. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1914, 
Iv. 244, 
Beet, W. E.: D.Lit. London, 1914, rv. 179. 
Belasco, P. 8.: Ph.D. London, x1. 377. 
Beller, E, A.: D.Phil. Oxford, vir. 317. 
Bennett, Lorna C.: M.A. London, x. 378. 
Best, Alice M.: M.A. Lond., 1916, iv. 177. 
Bharucha, K. B. : Ph.D. London, x1. 378. 
Bier, Elizabeth 8.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1, 
378. 
Bigby, Dorothy A. : 
Iv. 178. 
Biggar, H. P.: D.Litt. Oxford, x1. 377. 
Biggs, Winifred: M.A. Manchester, 1917, 
Iv. 179. 
Billingham, P. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, xu. 
379 


M.A. London, 1912, 


Bird, Ruth: M.A. London, vit. 315. 
Birtles, A.: M.A. Leeds, 1911, 1v. 176. 
Bishop, E. W.: M.A, London, x1. 375. 
Black, J. B.: Arnold Prize, Oxford, 1914, 
Iv. 244, 
Bourdillon, Claudine : 
x. 379, xu. 376. 
Bracewell, C. C.: M.A. Manch., vii. 316, 
Bradburn, W.: M.A. Manch., 1914, rv. 180. 
Braddock, A. P.;: M.A. Lond., 1917, rv. 
179. 
Bradley, Annie: M.A. Manchester, v. 248. 
Bradley, Constance V.: M.A. Manchester, 
vi. 297. 
Brady, Helen: M.A. Manchester, xu. 376. 
Brampton, C. K.: B. Litt. Oxford, vi. 317. 
Brandt, J. A.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 
Branfoot, Anne I. 8.: Ph.D. Lond., x1. 366. 
Brash, W. B.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1918, rv. 244. 
Bready, J. W.: Ph.D. London, x11. 375. 
Brebner, J. B.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 
panes, J.: Hare Prize, Cambridge, 1914, 
Iv, 241, 


M.A. Manchester, 
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Bridges, H. P.: LL.D. London, x1. 366, 
x11. 374. 

Brinton, C. C.: D.Phil. Oxford, vir. 317, 
x1. 367. 

Brockway, T. P.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 367. 

Brookfield, O. I.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 

Brooks, G. D.: Arnold Prize, Oxford, 1915, 
Iv. 244, 

Broome, Dorothy M.: M.A. Manchester, 
v. 248, vi. 36; Ph.D. Manchester 
{also London], vir. 316. 

Brown, F. K.: D.Phil. Oxford, x. 380, 
x1. 367. 

Brown, H. G.: M.A. Bristol, x. 376. 

Broxap, Mary: M.A. Manchester, x. 379. 

Bruce, H. L.: Beit Prize, Oxford, 1916, 
Iv. 244, 

Brydon, Robert 8.: Ph.D. Edin., x. 377. 

Buckland, Jessie H.: see Flemming. 

Buckler, Georgina G.: D.Phil. Oxford, x11. 
377 


Buckley, Annie: M.A. Manch., x11. 376. 

Buckley, H.: M.A. Manchester, vu. 316. 

Buckley, Jessie K.: M.A. London, x. 378. 

Buer, Mabel C.: D.Sc.Econ. London, xm. 
375. 

Burgess, W. H.: M.A. Manchester, v. 248. 

Burleigh, J. H. 8. : B.Litt. Oxford, vi. 317. 

Burn, A. R.: Arnold Prize, Oxford, x1. 
376, 

Burns, A. R.: Ph.D. London, x1. 375. 

Burt, A. Le Roy : Beit and Herbert Prizes, 
Oxford, 1913, rv. 243; B.Litt. 1914, 
Iv. 245. 

Bushrod, W. T.: M.A. Manchester, rx. 362. 

Butterfield, H.: Le Bas Prize, Cambridge, 
vi, 314, rx. 360; Prince Consort 
Prize, Cambridge, rx. 360. 

Button, C. N.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, x11. 374. 

Byrne, R. H. D. G.: M.A, Leeds, 1915, rv. 
176, 

Caldwell, Sarah J.: M.A. Leeds, 1911, rv. 
176. 
Callow, H. W.: M.A. Liverpool, 1911, rv. 
243; M.A. Manchester, rx. 362. 
Cameron, Annie I.: Ph.D. Edin. rx. 360; 
Bremner Prize, Glasgow, x1. 366. 
Campbell, D.: B.Litt. Oxford, vim. 317. 
Cane, W. A.: M.A. Manchester, vim1. 316. 
Carrier, Els6 Haydon: M.A. Liverpool. 
1915, tv. 243. 

Carrothers, W. A.: Ph.D. Edin., vr. 295. 

Carus-Wilson, Eleanora M.: M.A. London, 
xu. 375. 

Cary, M.: D.Litt. Oxford, vm. 317. 

Casey, R. P.: Ph.D. Cambridge, rx. 360. 

Cater, J. J.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, rx. 360. 

Chakravarky, N. P.: Ph.D. Cambridge, 
1x. 360. 

Chambers, J. D.: Ph.D. London [Notting- 
ham], x11. 376. 

Chaplin, W. N.: M.A. London, x. 378. 

Chatterji, B. R.: Ph.D. London, xr. 366. 

Cheesman, G. L.: Arnold Prize, Oxford, 
1911, tv. 244, 

Chesters, Marion : 
315. 

Chew, Helena M.: M.A. London, v1, 296; 
Ph.D. London, x1. 366. 

Child, R. L.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 367. 

Childe, V.G.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1916, rv. 244, 

Chorley, R. 8. T.: Herbert Prize, Oxford. 
1915, tv. 244, 

Churchill, E. F.: D.Lit. Lond., 1917, rv. 179. 

Clapham, J. H.: D. Litt. Cambridge, 1914, 
Iv. 242. 


M.A. Liverpool, vir. 
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Clark, Hilda I.: M.A. Liverpool, 1917, tv. 
243. 

Clark, Mary Josephine: see McCormick. 

Clark, Millicent E. ; M.A. London, vu. 315. 

Clement, H. A.: Lightfoot Prize, Cam- 
bridge, xu. 375. 

Coatman, J.: Beit Prize, Oxford, rx. 362. 

Cobban, A. B. C.: Ph.D. Cambridge, x1. 
365, xu. 373. 

Cohen, R.: Lothian Prize, Oxford, v. 248. 

Collier, Frances : M.A. Manchester, v1. 297. 

Colligan, J. H.: M.A. Manchester, 1911, 
Iv. 180. 

Collins, A. 8.: M.A. London, vim. 315. 

Colyer, Muriel M.: M.A. London. vii. 315. 

Connolly, Eleanor: M.A. Liverpool, xu. 
376. 

Conway, Agnes E.: M.A. London, x11. 375. 

Coopland, G. W.: Litt.D. Liverpool, 1914, 
Iv. 243. 

Cory, G. E.: Litt.D. Cambridge, v1. 295. 

Cotton, Myra K. R.: M.A. London, 1916, 


Iv. 178. 

Coulton, G. G.: Litt.D. Cambridge, xu. 
376. 

Cowcher, W. B.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1914, rv. 
245. 


Cowell, Phyllis M.: M.A. London, x11. 375. 
Cox, A. G.: M.A. Manchester, x1. 367. 
Cox, H.: M.A. Leeds, 1911, rv. 176. 
, D. H. 8.: D.Litt. Cambridge, 
1913, tv. 242. 
Craster, H. E, E.: D.Litt. Oxford, 1916, 
Iv. 245. 
Crockett, Thomas: D.Litt. Edin., rx. 361. 
Curtis, Margaret: M.A. Manch., 1912, 1v.180. 
Cust, Lionel: D.Litt. Cambridge, 1914, rv. 
242. 
Dakin, E.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1913, rv. 245. 
Dale, Marian K.: M.A. London, xu. 377, 
Daniels, G. W.: M.A. Manchester, v. 248. 
Dann, W.8.: M.A. London, 1911, rv. 178. 
Darbyshire, J. A.: M.A. Manchester, vii. 
316. 


Das, H.: B.Litt. Oxford, vm. 317. 

Dasgupta, Sailendranath: M.A. London, 
vin. 315. 

Datta, Susilkumar: Ph.D. Lond., rx. 362. 

Davenport, E. H.: Lothian Prize, Oxford, 
1914, 1v. 243. 

Davey, Constance M.: M.A. Manchester, 
xu. 376. 

Davidson, Donald: B.Litt. Oxford, vim. 
317; Ph.D. Edinburgh, xr. 365. 
Davies, A.: M.A. Wales (B.), 1911, 1v. 246, 
Davies, C. C.: Ph.D. Cambridge, x1. 365 ; 

xu. 373. 
Davies, D. J.: M.A. Wales (A.), rx. 363. 
— T.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1914, tv. 
46. 
Davies, Evan: D.Phil. Oxford, x1. 368. 
Davies, J. Conway : M.A. Wales (A.), 1914, 
tv. 246; Research B.A. 1915, and 
Thirlwall Prizel917,Cambridge, rv. 241, 
Davies, R. T.: M.A. Wales (B.), v1. 298. 
Davies, W.8.: M.A. Wales (A.), v1. 298. 
Davis, Hilda M.: M.A. London, 1911,1v. 178. 
Dawson, D.: M.Litt. Cambridge, x. 377. 
Dawson, R. MacG.: M.Se.Econ. London, 
v1. 296; D.Se.Econ. London, vim. 316. 
Day, P. W.: M.A. London, 1916, rv. 178. 
De, J. Chandra: M.A. London, vir. 315. 
Dean, A. E.: M.A. Leeds, 1913, rv. 176. 
Deanesly, ~~ : M.A, Manchester, 
1915, tv. 180. 
de Beer, E. 8.: M.A. London, vu, 315. 












Deeley, Annie P.: M.A. Manch., xi, 378, 

de Kiewiet, C. W.: Ph.D. London, x11, 377, 

Delany, K. F.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379, 

de Montgomery, B. G.: D.Phil. Oxford, 
vir. 318, rx. 362. 

—, Mai 8.: Research B.A. Cambridge, v1, 

Despande, 8.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Dewar, A. C.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1917, rv. 244, 

—- T. F.G.: Ph.D. St. Andrews, vu, 

18, 
en W.C.: Ph.D, St. Andrews, rx, 
63. 

Dixon, Ll.: Herbert Prize, Oxford, 1914, 
Iv. 243. 

Dobbins, D. J.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 

Dobson, A.: M.A. Leeds, v. 247. 

Dodd, J. A.: M.A. London, 1913, rv. 177, 

Doty, J. D.: B.Litt. Oxford, vir. 317. 

Down, W. C.: Ph.D. Cambridge, xu. 374, 
xi. 375. 

Doyle, Phyllis: M.A. London, xm, 377, 

Driver, C. H.: M.A. London, xn. 375, 

Duff, A. M.: B. Litt. Oxford, x1. 367, 
x1. 378. 

Duff, J.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 

Duncan, H. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 249. 

Dunham, Adelaide G. : M.A. London, 1913, 
Iv. 177. 

Dunham, Aileen: Ph.D. London, rx. 362, 

Dunlop, Olive J.: D.8c.Econ. London, 
1912, rv. 177. 

Dunn, Esther C.: Ph.D. London, vu. 316. 

Dyke, T. A.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1912, rv. 246. 

Dykes, Janet: M.A. Leeds, 1916, rv. 176. 

Dymond, Dorothy: M.A. London, 1915, 
Iv. 177. 

Dyson, H. V. D.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Eagleton, C.: Herbert Prize, Oxford, 1916, 


Iv. 244, 

East, W. G.: Thirlwall Prize, Cambridge, 
xu. 373. 

Easterling, Ruth C.: M.A. Wales (B.), 
1913, rv. 246. 

a Enid; M.A. Liverpool, 1916, Iv. 

43. 

Edwards, I. Ab Owen: M.A. Wales (A.), 
x. 380. 

Edwards, J. G.: M.A. Manchester, 1915, 
Iv. 180. 


Edwards, Maldwyn Lloyd: M.A. Wales 
(B), xu. 377. 
Edwards, T. J.: M.A. Wales (C.), x11. 379. 
Eeles, G. N.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 368. 
Ehrlich, L.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1915, rv. 244. 
Eliot, Kate M.: M.A. Lond., 1915, rv. 178, 
Ellis, C.: M.A. Wales (B.), 1912, 1v. 246. 
Elvey, G. R.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 368. 
Emerson, R.: Ph.D. London, xm. 375. 
Emmett, Eric: M.A. Manchester, v1. 297. 
Evans, A. Mabel: M.A. Leeds, 1918, Iv. 
176. 
Evans, Evangeline: B.Litt. Oxford, x11. 


Evans, Florence M. G. (Mrs. C. 8. 8. 
Higham): M.A. Manchester, 1919, 
Iv. 180, v. 248; Ph.D. Manch. [also 
London, Oxford], v1. 297, vim. 316. 

Evans, Thomas: M.A. Wales (A.), 1x. 363. 

Eybers, G. W.: M.A. London, 1916, Iv. 
178; D.Lit. London, 1918, rv. 179. 

Farrow, W. J.: M.A. Manchester, x. 379, 
xu. 376. 

Falconer, William: Ph.D, Edin., x. 377. 

Fell, R. A. L. ; Thirlwall Prize, Cambridge, 
vii. 314. 
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ffoulkes, C.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1911, 1v. 244. 

Field, A. Mary: M.A. London, x. 378. 

Firminger, W. K.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1917, 
Iv. 244. 

Firth, Catherine B.: D.Lit. London, 1912, 
Iv. 179. 

Firth, J. R.: M.A. Leeds, 1913, 1v. 176. 

Fisher, J. W.: M.A. Wales (A.), x. 364. 

Fisher, Mary: M.A. Lond., x1. 366, x11. 374. 

Flemming, Jessie H. (Mrs. C. 8. B. Buck- 
land): Arnold Prize, Oxford [London], 
vu. 317. 

Flockhart, Marguerite C.: B.Litt. Oxford, 
vir. 317. 

Forbes, J. D.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, x11. 374. 

Forbes, J. R. W.: Ph.D. Edin., xm. 376. 

Foster, Sarah E.: M.A. London, 1914, 
1v. 178. 

Frankfort, H.: M.A. London, rx. 361. 

Fraser, F.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, xm. 376. 

Frazer, Beatrice L.: M.A. Liverpool, 1917, 
Iv. 243. 

Freeman, A. J.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1914, rv. 
244, 

Fussell, Ethel M.: M.A. Wales (B.), 1917, 
Iv. 246, 

Gadgil, D. R.: M.Litt. Cambridge, vim. 314. 

Galbraith, Georgina R. (Mrs. V. H.): Ph.D. 
Manchester, vit. 317. 

Gardiner, E. N.: D.Litt. Oxford, x. 380. 

Gardiner, W. W. D.: D.Litt. Edin., x. 377. 

Gardner, J. C.: Ph.D, Edinburgh, xm. 374. 

Gardner, J. E. G.: D.Litt. Cambridge, 
1914, rv. 242. 

Garton, Ida: M.A. Leeds, v. 247. 

Gates, Sybil M.: M.A. Lond., 1917, rv. 177. 

Gauld, W. A.: M.A. Liverpool, vim. 315. 

Gearing, Eliza Annie: M.A. Liverpool, 
1911, rv. 243. 

Gelly, M.: M.A. Wales (C.), v. 249. 

Gendall, P. P. W.: M.A. Leeds, 1911, rv. 
176. 

George, G. O.: Beit Prize, Oxford, vu. 
317 


George, Mary J.: M.A. Liverpool, 1915, 
Iv. 242. 
Georgevié, T.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 248. 
Ghani, M. A.: M.Litt. Cambridge, x. 377. 
Ghorbal, 8.: M.A. London, rx. 361, xm. 
376. 
Ghurye, G. S.: Ph.D. Cambridge, vu. 314. 
Gibbs, Mildred E.: M.A. Manchester, x11. 
376. 
Gibson, 8. T.: M.A. Manchester, vr. 297. 
Gileriest, Grace H.: M.A. Liverpool, 1914, 
Iv. 243. 
Gill, Doris M. : M.A. London, v. 247. 
Gillies, Effie L.: Ph.D. Edin., vu. 315. 
Gillman, Marguerite: M.A. Leeds, v. 247. 
Goitein, Ella 8. : M.A. London, x11. 375. 
Gooch, R. K.: D.Phil. Oxford, rx. 363. 
Goodall, George: M.A. Manch., x1. 367. 
Gordon, D, C. B.: Lord Rector’s Prize, 
Edinburgh, vu. 315; Ph.D. x1. 365. 
Gordon, J.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, xu. 376. 
Grace, W. F. F.: Ph.D. Cambridge, x. 377. 
Gray, W. B.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 249; 
Ph.D. Edinburgh, vi. 295. 
Greaves, Dorothy : M.A. Manchester, 1912, 
Iv. 180. 
Green, Eleanor M.: M.A. London, rx. 361. 
Green, Hilda A. C.: M.A. London, rx. 361. 
Green, R. W.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 249. 
Greenleaves, H.: B.Litt. Oxford, x11, 379. 


1 Name misspelt in original list, 
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Gregory, Alys L.: M.A. Manchester, x1. 
376 


Gregory, M. V.: M.A. Manchester, v1. 297. 

Grice, J. W.: D.Sc.Econ. London, 1911, 
Iv. 179. 

Griffith, Dorothy M.: M.A. Wales (A.), 
vir. 318. 

Griffith! G. T.: Adam Smith Prize, Cam- 
bridge, x. 376. 

Griffiths, Elnith R.: M.A. Wales (S.), x1. 
377. 

Griffiths, T. G.: M.A. Wales (B.), 1917, rv. 
246. 

Grime, A.: M.A. Manchester, x1. 367. 

Grimshaw, H. A.: M.Sec.Econ. London, 
1918, tv. 179. 

Grubb, Isabel : M.A. Lond., 1916, rv. 178. 

Guillebaud, C. W.: Adam Smith Prize, 
Cambridge, 1915, 1v. 241. 

Gupta, K.: Ph.D. London, xr. 366. 

Gutteridge, G. H.: Prince Consort Prize, 
Cambridge, vit. 315. 

Gwynne, A. O.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 248. 

Haarhoff, T. J.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1918, rv. 
244, 

Hague, Annie: M.A. Liverpool, vr. 296. 

Hall, Bertha: M.Se.Econ. London, x11. 
377. 

Hall, D. G. E.: M.A. Lond., 1917, rv. 178. 

Hall, I. V.: M.A. Bristol, x. 376. 

Halstead, Dora: M.A. Liverpool, 1917, rv. 
243. 

Hambrook, Ann: M.Sc.Econ. 
xi. 377. 

Hamilton, H.: D.Litt. Glasgow, x. 377. 

Hamilton, J. A.: Ph.D. Edin., x1. 365. 

Handcock, W. Day: M.A. Bristol, x1. 365. 

Hans, N.: Ph.D. London, xr. 366. 

Hargreaves, Dorothy: M.A. Manchester, 
xu. 376. 

Harlow, V. T.2: B.Litt. Oxford, vir. 317. 

Harris, C. R. 8.: D.Phil. Oxford, rx. 363, 
x. 376. 

Harris, W. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1913, rv. 
244, 

Harrop, A. J.: Ph.D. Cambridge, x1. 365, 
xu. 373. 

Hartmann, C. A. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, vu. 
317. 

Hartridge, R. A. R.: Prince Consort Prize, 
Cambridge [London], xm. 375. 

Harvey, G. E.: B.Litt. Oxford, vmr. 317. 

Hasan, S.: Ph.D. London, xm. 377. 

Hassan, H. I.: Ph.D. London, xu. 375; 
D.Lit. London, x11. 378. 

Hastings, W. F.: M.A. London, vu. 315. 

Hawgood, J. A.: M.A. London, xm. 377. 

— Eliza B.: B.Litt. Oxford, vir. 

17. 

Hawkins, Lucy M.: Ph.D. Lond., xm. 375. 

Hazeltine,H.D.: D.Litt. Cambridge, 1914, 
Iv. 242. 

Headlam-Morley, Agnes ; 
xr. 368, x1. 378. 

Hedley, R. M.: M.A. Manchester, vit. 316. 

Henderson, B. L. K. : D.Lit. London, 1913, 
Iv. 179. 


Henderson, B. W.: D.Litt. Oxford, 1911, 
Iv. 245. 


Henderson, K. T.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 380. 

Hennings, Margaret A.; M.A. London, 
1916, tv. 177. 

Henshaw, Thomas: M.A. Wales (B.), xt. 
368, 


London, 


B.Litt. Oxford, 


8 Initials given wrongly in original list. 
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Herbert, J. W.: M.A. London, xu. 377. 

Herrington, Elsie I.: M.A. Lond., rx. 361. 

Hewitt, H. J.: M.A. Liverpool, 1917, rv. 
242. 

Hicks, J. R.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 377. 

Higgins, D.: M.A. Liverpool, vu. 316, 

Higgins, H.: M.A. Liverpool, v1. 296. 

Higham, C. 8. 8.: Prince Consort Prize, 
Cambridge, v. 246. 

Higham, Florence M. G.: see Evans. 

Hill, H. H.: M.A. Leeds, vit. 316. 

Hill, R. L.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 379. 

Hinckley, J. P.: M.A. Leeds, 1917, 1v, 176. 

Hinton, W. J.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1915, rv. 
246. 
Hodge, H. H.: M.A. London, vit. 315. 
Hodnett, Dorothy K.: M.A. Bristol 
[London], 1918, rv. 178. 
Holloway, J. E.: D.Sc.Econ. 
1917. rv. 178. 

Holroyd, Michael: Arnold Prize, Oxford, 
vir. 317. 

Hope, W. St. John: D.Litt. Cambridge, 
1912, rv. 242. 

Hopkirk, D. 8.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 367. 

Hopwood, P. A. 8.: B.Litt. Oxford, xt. 
367. 

Hotblack, Kate: D.Se.Econ. 
1917, rv. 178. 

Houghton, 8. M.: M.A. Manch., x. 379. 

Houseman, J. W.: M.A. Liverpool, x11. 
376. 

Hovell, Mark; Langton Fellowship, Man- 
chester, 1911, v. 248, note, 

Howard, Dora: M.A. London, x. 378. 

Howard, J. H.: M.A. Liverpool, v1. 296. 

Hoyle, Margery L.: M.A. Manchester, 
x11. 378. 

Hsia, Ching Lin: Ph.D. Edinburgh, vu. 
315. 

Hudson, Mildred E. : 
366, xu. 374. 

Hughes, Dorothy : 
Iv. 178. 

Hughes, Edward: M.A. Manch., virt. 316. 

Humber, R. L.: B.Litt. Oxford, vu. 317. 

Humphreys, Edith H.: M.A. Bristol, x. 
376. 

Hunt, R. N. C.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 367. 

Hunt, W. K.: M.A. Manchester, rx. 362. 

Hutton, C. W.: M.A. Leeds, 1917, 1v. 176. 

Iddon, Florence : M.A. Liverpool, vim. 315. 

Imlach, Gladys M.: M.A. Liverpool, 1914, 
tv. 243. 

Inches, Janet: see Veitch. 

Insh, G. P.: Carnegie Essay Prize, Glas- 
gow, vi. 295; D.Litt. viz. 316. 

Isaacs, Hilda M.: M.A. Wales (C.), x11. 379. 

Jack, D. T.: Ewing Gold Medal, Glasgow, 
vi. 295. 

Jacka, Hilda T.: M.A. Lond., 1917, 1v. 178. 

Jackson, F.: M.A. Liverpool, 1913, 1v. 242. 

Jacob, E. F.: D.Phil. Oxford, rx. 363. 

James, Margaret: Ph.D. London, xm. 375. 

James, N. G. Brett: B.Litt. Oxford, vm. 
317. 

James, T. J.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1913, rv. 
245. 

Jebb, H. M. G.: 
317. 

Jenkin, A. K. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1x. 363. 

Jenkins, Brinley: M.A. Wales (C.), xu. 
377 


London, 


London, 


M.A. London, x1. 
M.A. London, 1913, 


Beit Prize, Oxford, vu. 


Jennings, Elsie: M.A. Leeds, v. 247. 
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Joels, Elizabeth A.: M.A. London, rx, 361, 
—, Dorothy C.: B.Litt. Oxford, vn, 
17, 

Johnson, 8. C.: D.Se.Econ. London, 1913, 
Iv. 178. 

Johnston, C. E.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 249, 

Jones, Alicia G.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1911, 
Iv. 245. 

Jones, Benjamin : M.A. Wales (A.), rx. 364, 
7, D. Rowland: M.A. Wales (A.), x, 
80. 
Jones, G. H.: 
245. 
Jones, G. L.: Research B.A. Cambridge, 
v. 246; M.A. Wales (A.), v. 249. 
Jones, G. Nesta ; M.A. Wales (C.), v1. 298, 

Jones, G. R.: M.A. Manchester, v. 248. 

Jones, H. L.: M.A. Manchester, rx. 362. 

Jones, Hilda M.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1914, 
Iv. 246. 

Jones, J.S.: M.Sce.Econ. London, xm. 377, 

Jones, J. W.: Ph.D. London, x1. 366, 

Jones, Ll.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Jones, Mary: M.A. Wales (A.), v. 249. 

Jones, T. C.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Joseph, Constance Annie; M.Com. Bir- 
mingham, xu. 375. 

Judson, Wilfred: M.A. Manch., vurt. 316. 

Kassim, M.: M.A. London, rx. 361. 

Kaye, W. E.: M.A. Manchester, v1. 297. 

Keay, F. E.: M.A. London, 1917, 1v. 177. 

Keays-Young, Julia M.: B.Litt. Oxford, 
x1. 378. 

Kellems, V. E.: Ph.D. Edin., xm. 376. 

Kennedy, W.: D.Sc.Econ. London, 1912, 
Iv. 178. 

Kenwrick, Geraldine J. : 
x11. 375. 

Kerby, W. M.: D.Lit. London, vim. 316. 

Kerr, Mary A. J. P.: M.A. Manch., rx. 362. 

Kershaw, R.N.: B.Litt. Oxford, vm, 317. 

Khan, I. M.: M.A. London, x. 378. 

Kimball, Elisabeth G.: B,. Litt. Oxford, 
xu. 377, x1m. 378. 

King, L. W.: D.Litt. Cambridge, 1914, 1v. 
242. 

Kings, A. T.: M.Se.Econ. Lond., vit. 315. 

Kinsey, Elizabeth A. W.; M.A. Man- 
chester, xu. 376, 

Kinsey, W. W.: M.A. Manchester, x11. 376. 

Knight, L. 8.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1914, rv. 
246, 

Knight, W. 8. M.: 
317. 

Konovaloff, 8.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 377. 

Krishna, B.: Ph.D. London, vu. 316. 

Ladell, A. R.: M.A. Leeds, vu. 316. 

Lall, Gulshan: Ph.D. London, vii. 316. 

Lane, Margery: M.A. Lond.,, 1911, 1v. 178. 

Larcombe, H. J.: M.A. Bristol, x. 376. 

Larkin, W.: Ph.D. London, x11. 377. 

Laski, H. J.: Beit Prize, Oxford, 1914, tv. 
243, 

Laski, N. J.’: Beit Prize, Oxford, 1912, rv. 
243. 

Laver, J.: B.Litt. Oxford, vir. 317. 

Lawrence, A. W.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 367. 

Le Chavetois, G. A.: M.A. London, 1912, 
tv, 177. 

Lennox-Boyd, A.T.L.: Beit Prize, Oxford, 
x1. 367, 

Levy, Henry: M.A. Manchester, vit. 316. 

Lewis, Beryl H.: M.A. Wales (B.), x. 380. 

Lewis, E, A.: D.Litt. Wales, 1912, rv, 246. 


D.Litt. Oxford, 1914, ry, 


M.A. London, 


B.Litt. Oxford, vim. 


1 Initials given wrongly in original list. 
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Lewis, H. V. W.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1913, 
Iv. 246. 

Lewis, J. H.: M.A. Wales (A.), vit. 318. 

Lewis, N. B.: M.A. Manchester, vir. 316; 
Ph.D. Manchester, xu. 378. 

Lewis, T. H.; M.A. Wales (C.), v. 249. 
Lewis, W. M.: M.A, Wales (A.), 1917, Iv. 
246. 
Liang, Lone : 

vi. 294. 
Liddicoat, J. H. W.: M.A. Lond., x11. 375. 
Liddle, Margaret G.: Ph.D. Lond., x1. 366, 
Lightbound, Teresa: M.A. Liverpool, 

1916, rv. 243. 

Lloyd, E. C.: B.Litt. Oxford, v1. 297. 
Lloyd, J. E.: D.Litt. Oxford, 1918, rv. 245. 
Lodge, Eleanor C.: D.Litt. Oxford, xi. 

379. 

Longfield, Ada K.: M.A, London, x11. 375. 
Luce, Agnes F.: M.A. London, rx. 361. 
Luke, H. C.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 248. 
Lukovitch, K. T.: Research B.A. Cam- 

bridge, v. 246. 

Lumb, Sybil V.: M.A. Leeds, v. 247. 


Research B.A. Cambridge, 


Lumby, Mary: M.A. Leeds, v1. 295. 

Lunn, John: M.A. Manchester, xm. 378. 

Macalister, R. A. 8. : 
1915, rv. 242. 

McCarthy, Lilian P.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 
377 


D.Litt. Cambridge, 


McCormick, Mary Josephine (Mrs. Clark) : 
M.A. Liverpool, 1911, 1v, 243. 

MacCunn, F. J.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1913, 
Iv. 245. 

MacDougall, W.: D.Litt. Glasgow, rx. 361. 

Mace, Frances A.: M.A. London, x. 378, 
xt. 366. 

McElroy, Katharine L. : 
x. 379. 

MacGinley, J. J.: M.A. Lond., 1915, tv. 178. 

MacGregor, Janet G.: Ph.D, Edinburgh, 
vit. 315, xt. 365. 

McKisack, May: Lothian Prize, Oxford, 
1x. 362: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 
MeLachlan, H.: D.D. Manchester, v. 248. 
McLeish, J. M.: M.A. Lond., x1. 366, x11, 374. 
MeMillan, William: Ph.D. Edin., x. 377. 
Macpherson, H. C.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, 

vir. 315. 

Macqueen, Edith E.: Hume Brown Prize, 
St. Andrews, vir. 318; Ph.D. St. 
Andrews, xtt. 377. 

Madge, 8S. J.: M.Se.Econ. Lond., virt. 315. 

Malcolm, C. A.: Ph.D. Edin,, vir. 315. 

Mallinson, A.: B. Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Maltby, S. E.: M.Ed. Manchester, 1916, 
tv. 180, 

Mann, J.: D. Lit. London, v. 247. 

Mann, J. G.: B.Litt. Oxford, vir, 317. 

Manning, B. L. : Thirlwall Prize Cam- 
bridge, 1917, rv. 241. 

Marais, J. S.: D.Phil. Oxford, x. 380. 

Marshall, D.: Ph.D. Cambridge, x1. 365, 
xu. 373. 

Marshall, D. W. H.: B. Litt. Oxford, x1. 
367, x11. 378. 

Martin, C.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1912, rv. 245, 

Martin, D. G.: M.A, Liverpool, 1911, tv. 
243. 

Martin, Eveline C.: M.A. London, vr, 206, 

Martin, K. L. P.: M.A. Manchester, v1. 
297: Beit Prize, and B.Litt., Oxford, 
vi. 207, 298. 

Mathias, Stella Y.: M.A. Liverpool, 1913, 
Iv. 243. 

Matthai, J.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1917, 1v. 245, 


B.Litt. Oxford, 
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Mawson, Constance: M.A. Leeds, 1918, 1v. 
176. 

Meadows, P.: M.A. London, 1911, rv. 177. 

Mears, R. A. F.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 

Medlicott, W. N.; M.A. London, xr. 366, 

Mehta, M. 8.: Ph.D. London, xm. 377. 

Meldrum, Neil: Ph.D. Edinburgh, rx. 361. 

Merriman, R.B.: D. Litt. Oxford, vmr. 318. 

Mill, Anna J.: Ph.D. St. Andrews, x. 380. 

Millard, H. I.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1918, tv. 
246. 

Miller, F.: B.Litt. Oxford, v1. 297. 

Miller, Margaret S.: Ph.D. London, x. 378. 

Mills, L. A.: D.Phil. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Mills, Mabel H.: M.A. Lond., 1912, rv. 177. 

Mills, R. C.: D.Se.Econ. Lond., 1915, rv.179. 

Minns, E. H.: Litt.D. Cambridge, v. 247. 

Mitchell, Frank : M.A. Manch., vir. 316. 

Moffit, L. W.: Ph.D. Edin., vr. 295. 

Moller, Asta W. R.: B.Litt. Oxford, vim. 
317. 

Moore, Claire A.J.: M.A. Lond., 1914, 1v.177. 

Moore, Dorothy I.: M.A. Manch., v1. 297. 

Moore, W. I.: D.Lit. London, vir. 316. 

Morehouse, Frances: Ph.D. Manchester, 
xI. 367. 

Morgan, R. M.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1911, rv. 
245. 

Morrell, W. P.: D.Phil. Oxford, xu. 377. 

Morrice, J. C.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 249; 
D.Phil. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Morris, Elizabeth M. D.: M.A. London, 
xi. 375. 

Morris, F. C.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1915, rv. 
246. 

Morris, Katharine : 
368. 

Morrow, I. F. D.: Ph.D. Cambridge, x1. 
374, xm. 375. 

Mortlock, W. F. W.: Prince Consort Prize, 
Cambridge, 1916, rv. 241. 

Moser, W. L.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, xm. 374. 

Mudie, Phyllis J.: M.A. Manchester, v. 
248. 

Muir, Janet W.: 
x. 378. 
Muir, Thomas: Ph.D. Edinburgh, xr. 365. 
Mulholland, W. J.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 249. 
Mumford, W. F.: M.A. Manchester, rx. 

362, x. 379. 
Murray, C. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 378. 
Musgrave, Clare A.: M.A. London, vit. 
315. 
Naymier, L. B. : 
Iv. 243. 
Nazim, M.: Ph.D. Cambridge, xm. 376. 
Neild, Ada: M.A. London, 1914, rv. 177. 
Nelson, P.: M.A. Liverpool, rx. 361. 
Newton, A. P.: D.Lit. Lond.,, 1914, rv. 179. 
Nicholls, A. W.: B.Litt. Oxford, vim. 317. 
Nickoloff, N.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 
Nightingale, B.: D.Litt. Manchester, 1913, 
Iv. 180. 
Nizamuddin, A. H. M.: Ph.D. Cambridge, 
1x. 360. 
Norton, P. R.: D.Phil. Oxford, var. 317. 
Ogg, D.: Lothian Prize, Oxford, 1911, rv. 
243 


M.A, Wales (B.), x1. 


M.A. London, rx. 361, 


Beit Prize, Oxford, 1913, 


O'Kelly, P.: M.Se.Econ. London, vu, 316. 

O'Leary, Ida M.: M.A. Wales (C.), rx. 363. 

Orton, W. A.: M.Se.Econ, Lond., v1. 296, 

Osborne, F. M.: M.A. London, x. 378. 

Owen, Hugh: M.A. Liverpool, 1914, rv. 
242. 

Owen, Richard H.: M.A. Wales (B.), viz. 
$18, 
























































































































































































































































































































































Owst, G. R.: Ph.D. London, rx. 362. 


Palmer, W W.C.: — . Lond., x. 378, x1. 366. 


Pape, T. : M.A. anchester, x1. 367. 
Parker, D. O. : ML A. Manchester, vir. 316. 

Parry, A. W.: D.S8c.Econ. London, v. 247. 

Parry, Eva D.: M.A. Wales (B.), vir. 318. 

ae E. O.: M.A. Wales (A.), x11. 377. 

Owen: M.A. Wales (B.), rx. 363. 
Penked, I, D.: Ph.D. London, xm. 377. 
Parsons, Hester R.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 
377. 


Patton, J. V.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1916, rv. 
244 


Paul, J. D. S8.: Ph.D. London, x1. 366, 
Pay, T. W.: M. A. Leeds, 1917, rv. 176. 
Peake, M. Irene: M.A. London, x1. 366. 
Pearce, E. H.: D.Litt. Cambridge, 1917, 
Iv. 242. 
Pearn, B. R.: M.A. Lond., rx. 361, x. 378. 
Pearson, A. F. 8.: D.Litt. Glasgow, x11. 
374. 
Peddie, J. R.: D.Litt. Glasgow, xm. 374. 
Peel, A.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1911, tv. 244; 
Litt.D. Leeds, 1915, rv. 177. 
Penson, Lillian M.: Ph.D. London, v1. 296. 
Perrott, Marjorie E.: M.A. London, v. 247. 
Pierce, Gwladys (Mrs. D. E. Roberts): 
M.A. Liverpool, 1912, rv. 243. 
Pinchbeck, Ivy: M.A. London, x1. 375. 
Platnauer, M.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1914, rv. 
244. 
Platts, A.: Ph.D. London, xm. 375. 
Plucknett, T. F. T.: M.A. London, 1917, 
tv. 178. 
Plummer, A.: M.Sc.Econ. Lond., x11. 377. 
Pocock, L. G.: M.A. London, rx. 361. 
Poole, A. Lane: Lothian Prize, Oxford, 
1912, rv. 243. 
Porteus, T. C.: M.A. Manchester, rx. 362. 
Portus, G. V.: B.Litt. Oxford, rv. 244. 
Postan, M. M.: M.Sc.Econ. London, x1. 
374, xi. 376, 
Potter, G. R.: Ph.D. Cambridge, x1. 365, 
xu. 375. 
Potter, 8.: B.Litt. Oxford, vu. 317. 
Powell, Isabel G.: M.A. London, v. 247. 
Power, Eileen E.: M.A. London, 1916, 
tv. 177; D.Lit. London, vu. 316. 
Powley, E. B.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 
Prasad, Beni: Ph.D. London, x1. 366; 
D.8e.Econ. London, xm. 378. 
Prasad, Y.: Ph.D. London, xm. 377. 
Pratt, E. J.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 368. 
Prescott, Hilda F. M.: M.A. Manchester, 
vi. 296. 
Prestage, E.: D.Litt. Oxford, x. 380. 
Previté-Orton, C. W.: Litt.D. Cambridge, 
xi. 376. 
Price, Jennie M.: M.A. Wales (C.), viz. 318. 
Pritchard, E.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 380. 
Proby, J.C. P.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 
Pryde, G.8.: Ph.D. St. Andrews, x1. 368, 
Purcell, C. P.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 379. 
Puseariu, A.: Ph.D. Birmingham, xu. 


375. 

Putnam, G. E.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1911, rv. 
245. 

Quirk, Anastasia: M.A. Liverpool, 1913, 
Iv. 243. 


Ramsay, Anna A. W.: Ph.D. Edin., x. 377, 

Ramsbotham, R. B.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 
363. 

Redford, Arthur: Ph.D. Manch., vm. 317. 

Rees, D. W.: M.A. Wales (A.), vim1. 318, 

Rees, F. L.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1911, rv. 
246. 
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Rees, Herbert : M.A. Wales (A.), x, 377, 

Rees, W.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1914, rv. 246; 
D.Sc.Econ. London, vt. 36. 

—_ _ G.: B.Litt. Oxford, vn, 


Reid. Rachel R.: D.Lit. Lond,, 1912, rv. 179, 
Reitlinger, G. R.: B.Litt. Oxford, viit. 317, 
Reynolds, Kathleen M.: M.A. London, 
xm. 377. 
—— » A. J.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1912, rv, 
45. 
Richards, A. Mary: M.A. Bristol, X. 376, 
Richards, D. D.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1913, 
Iv. 245. 
—_—— J.R.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1914, rv, 
46. 
Richards, Margaret: Ph.D. Lond., rx. 362, 
Richards, Thomas: M.A. Wales (B. ), 1914, 
tv. 246; D. Litt., rx. 364. 
Richardson, G. W.: M. A. London, x. 378, 
Richardson, H. G.: M.A. London, 1912, 
Iv. 177. 
ae C.: D.Lit. London, 1913, rv. 
179. 
Ridgeway, G. L.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 379, 
aoe E. 8, F.: M.A. London, xm. 374. 
—— Norah A.: M.A, Lond., x11. 377. 
Robbins, Ivy C.: Ph.D. London, x1. 366. 
Roberts, Annie Elizabeth: M.A. Wales 
(A.), x1. 368. 
Roberts, Ellen: M.A. Manchester, x1. 376. 
Roberts, Gwladys: see Pierce. 
Roberts, Harry: M.A. Manch., xim. 378. 
—" A.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1912, rv. 
44, 
Robinson, E. Frances: M.A. Lond., rx. 366. 
Robinson, L.: M.Litt. Cambridge, x1. 365, 
xu. 375. 
ae T. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 
79. 
Roby, William : M.A. Manchester, x11. 376. 
Rockey, O.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 
Rockow, L.: Ph.D. London, x. 378. 
Rogers, J. F.: Lothian Prize, Oxford, vu. 
317; Arnold Prize, Oxford, rx. 362. 
Rogers, N. McL.: B.Litt. Oxford, vm. 317. 
Roper, A. G.: Arnold Prize, Oxford, 1913, 
Iv. 244. 
Roper, T. I.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 
Roscoe, Florence: M.A. Manch., x1. 376. 
Rose, Miriam A.: M.A. London, xm. 375, 
xm. 376. 
Rost, F. E. B.: M.A. London, x11. 377. 
Roth, Cecil: B.Litt. Oxford, vir. 317; 
D.Phil. x. 380. 
Round, Mona: M.A. Manchester, x11. 378. 
Routledge, F. J.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 249. 
Rowe, Benedicta J. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, 
x1. 378. 
Rudall, R. J.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1911, tv. 
245. 
Rudkin, Olive D.: M.A. London, 1x. 361. 
Russell, E.: M.A. Manch., 1912, rv. 180. 
Sachab, A. L.: Ph.D. Cambridge, 1x. 360. 
St. Cyres, the Viscount: D.Litt. Oxford, 
1914, rv. 245. 
Salt, H. E.: Yorke Prize, Cambridge, x 


377. 

Salt, Mary C. L.: M.A. London, xu. 375; 
x11, 376, 

Sandys, Agnes M.: M.A. Manchester, 1918, 
Iv. 180. 


Sargeant, F.: M.A. Manch., 1912, rv. 180. 

Saum, Catherine 8.: M.A. Liverpool, 1916, 
Iv. 242, 

Saunders, H.W.; D.Litt. Glasgow, xu. 374. 
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Sayce, R. U.: M.A. Wales (A.), v. 249. 

Schenck, F.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1912, rv. 244, 

Scholefield, G. H.: D.Sc.Econ. London, v. 
247. 

Schofield, B.: Ph.D. Liverpool, vr. 296. 

Schram, O. K.: Ph.D. Cambridge, x1. 
375, note. 

Scotney, Phyllis H.: M.A. Lond., xm. 377. 

Scott, F. R.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Scott, Helen: M.A. London, 1914, rv. 178. 

Scott, James: Ph.D. Glasgow, xm. 374. 

Seaton, Mary E.: M.A. London, v. 247. 

Secerov, 8.: M.Se.Econ. London, 1918, 
tv. 179. 

Serjeantson, Mary S.: D.Phil. Oxford, xt. 
368. 


Seton, W. W.: D.Lit. Lond., 1915, rv. 179. 

Shaftner, F. I.: B.Litt. Oxford, xmr. 379. 

Sharp, Dorathea E.: D.Phil. Oxford, xu. 
379. 


Sharp, J. F.: M.A. Liverpool, rx. 361. 

Sharp, Margaret: (née Tout) M.A. Man- 
chester, 1919, rv. 180, v. 248; Ph.D., 
x. 379. 

Shaw, P. E. 8.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Simons, L. C.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1914, tv. 
246. 

Sinclair, Marjory S.: B.Litt. Oxford, x11. 
379. 

Sinclair, Olive W.: M.A. Lond., 1916, rv.179. 

Singer, C.: D.Litt. Oxford, vi. 317. 

Singleton, Retta: M.A. Liverpool, 1915, 
Iv. 243. 

Sirajiddin, J. W.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, x11. 
376. 


Skirrow, P. W.: B. Litt. Oxford, xm. 377. 

Slater,1 C. M.: Herbert Prize, Oxford, rx. 
362. 

Slosser, C. J.: Ph.D. London, xu. 377. 

Smallpage, E.: M.A. Liverpool, vi. 316. 

Smith, A. D.: D.Se.Econ. London, 1917, 
Iv. 179. 

Smith, E.: B.Litt. Oxford, vir. 317. 

Smith, E. F. Malcolm: Ph.D. Cambridge, 
x1. 365, x11. 373. 

Smith, H. F. Russell: Thirlwall Prize, 
Cambridge, 1911, tv. 241. 

Smith, Phyllis Woodham: M.A. London, 
vi. 296. 

Smyth, C. H. E.: Thirlwall Prize, Cam- 
bridge, x. 377, x1. 365. 

Snape, R. H.: Prince Consort Prize, Cam- 
bridge, 1912, rv. 241. 

Soltau, R. H.2: Beit and Herbert Prizes, 
Oxford, 1911, rv. 243. 

Soward, F. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, vm. 317. 

Spencer, F. H.: D.Sc.Econ. London, 1911, 
Iv. 178. 

Sproxton, C.: Prince Consort Prize, Cam- 
bridge, 1914, rv. 241. 

Spruill, C. P.: B.Litt. Oxford, vir. 317. 

Stafford, G. W.: M.A. Manchester, 1x. 362. 

Standing, Christine: M.A. Leeds, 1916, rv. 
176, 

Stapleton, Ada B.: Ph.D. London, rx. 362. 

Starke, Dora: M.A. London, vur. 315. 

Stauffer, D. A.: D.Phil. Oxford, x11. 379. 

Stevenson, J.: Thirlwall Prize, Cam- 
bridge, x11. 373. 

Stewart, John: Ph.D. Edinburgh, x. 377. 

Stewart, J.C.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, vu. 315. 

Stokes, H. P.: D.Litt. Cambridge, 1917, 
Iv. 242, 

Stone, Thora G.; M.A. London, v1, 296. 


1 Name misspelt in original list. 
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Streatfeild, F.: D.Phil. Oxford, v1. 298. 
Stretton, Grace: M.A. London, rx. 361. 
Strong, C. F.: M.A. London, vr. 296. 
Stuart, Esmé R. Pole: Ph.D. London, 
xi. 377. 
Studer, P.: D.Lit. London, 1912, rv. 179. 
Sunday, W. F.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, rx. 360. 
Sutcliffe, Dorothy : M.A. Manchester, 1919, 
Iv. 180, v. 248. 
Sykes, Norman: M.A. Leeds, vi. 295; 
D.Phil. Oxford, vir. 317, x1. 367. 
Taffs, Winifred A. : M.A. London, xm. 375. 
Targett, A. B.: M.A. Wales (B.), 1913, rv. 
246. 

Taylor, Emily A.: M.A. Leeds, v1. 295. 

Taylor, F. L.: Prince Consort Prize, Cam- 
bridge, v. 246. 

Taylor, a M.A. Manchester, vi. 
316, rx. 362. 

Taylor, J. E.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 

Taylor, T. 8.: B.Litt. Oxford, rv. 244. 

Tedder, A. W.: Prince Consort Prize, 
Cambridge, 1914, rv. 241. 

Telford, Norman: M.A. Liverpool [also 
London], x. 378. 

Temperley, H. W. V.: D.Litt. Cambridge, 
x. 377 


Terry, C. Sanford: D.Litt. Cambridge, 
1918, rv. 242. 

Tesh, Elsie: M.A. Manchester, 1919, rv. 
180, v. 248. 

Thomas, B.: M.A. Wales (B.), v1. 298. 

Thomas, D. E.: B.Litt. Oxford, v1. 297. 

Thomas, E.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 368, 


Thomas, Elizabeth: M.A. Wales (A.), 
1912, tv. 245. 

Thomas, G.: M.A. Wales (C.), 1915, tv. 
246. 


Thomas, J. A.: Ph.D. London, xr. 366, 
Thomas, L.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 367. 
Thomas, Letitia J.: M.A. Wales (B.), 1914, 
Iv. 246. 
Thomas, Mary W.: M.A. London, v. 247. 
Thomas, P. J.: B.Litt. Oxford, vm. 317. 
Thomas, W.C.: M.A. Leeds, 1915, rv. 176. 
Thomas, W. P.: M.A. Wales (C.), x11. 379. 
Thomasson, H. L.: M.A. Manch., x. 379. 
Thomson, Edith E. B.: Ph.D. St. Andrews, 
xin. 379. 
Thomson, 8. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 367. 
Thornley, Isobel D.: M.A. London, 1917, 
Iv. 178. 
Thornton, Dorothy : 
378 


Thornton, Gladys A.: Ph.D. Lond., xm. 377. 


M.A. Liverpool, x. 


Thurston, H. M.: Research B.A. Cam- 
ae v. 246, 
Tickner, F. W.: D.Lit. Lond., 1911, rv. 179. 


Todd, M.: M.A. Liverpool, rx. 361. 

Tolley, Ivy H.: M.A. London, 1x. 361. 

Tomlinson, J. L.: M.A. Leeds, 1913, rv. 
176. 

Tooley, Marian J.: M.A. London, v1. 296. 

Tough, D. L. W.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 249. 

Tout, Margaret: see Sharp. 

Toye, D. B.: LL.D. London, x. 378. 

Toynbee, Margaret R.: Ph.D. Manchester, 
1x. 362. 

Treharne, R. F.: M.A. Manchester, vit. 
316,; Ph.D. xr. 367, 

Tristram, H. T.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 379. 

Trood, Stella M. E.: M.A. Lond., vim. 315. 

Trotter, Eleanor: M.A. Lond.,, 1913, rv. 178. 

Truscott, M.J.: M.A, Lond,, 1914, rv. 178. 


8 Initials given wrongly in original list. 
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Turberville, A. S.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1912, 
tv. 244, 

Turner, Dorothy M.: Ph.D. Lond., xm. 378. 

Turner, W. G.: M.A. London, xm. 377. 

Twamley, W. H. B.: Ph.D. Cambridge, x 
377; Prince Consort Prize, x11. 38. 

Tylor, J. E.: Lothian Prize, Oxford, x1. 
367. 

Tyson, Moses: M.A. Manchester, vim. 316; 
Ph.D. xu. 376. 

Vakil, C. N.: M.Sc.Econ. London, vt. 296. 

Varma, J. N.: M.Sc.Econ. Lond., vir. 316. 

Veitch, G. 8.: Litt.D. Liverpool, 1913, rv. 
243. 

Veitch, Janet (née Inches): M.A. Liverpool, 
xm. 374. 

Vincent, E. B.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 377 

Vosper, Edna F.: B.Litt. Oxford, xi. 367. 

Vyas, M. T.: M.A. London, x11. 374. 

Vyvyan, J. M. K.: Lothian Prize, Oxford, 
xu. 376. 

Wainwright, G. A.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1913, 
Iv. 244. 

Waker) W. J.: Herbert Prize, Oxford, 


Walker, I. Kathleen: M.A. Manchester, 
vi. 297. 

Walker, J.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, xm. 376. 

Walker, J. C.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, x11. 376. 

Walker, O. H.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, rx. 360. 

Walker, W. H. T.: M.A. Wales (C.). v1. 


298. 

Wallas, a Graham: Ph.D. Lond., x11. 375. 

Walsh, G. G.: Lothian Prize, Oxford, VIII. 
317. 

Warburton, W. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, xm. 
379. 


Ward, Dora: M.A. Wales (B.), rx. 363. 
Ward, P. G.: M.Litt. Cambridge, rx. 360. 
Ward, W. E. F.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363. 
Warmington, E. H.: Le Bas Prize, Cam- 
bridge, x. 376. 
Warren, A. E.: M.A. Leeds, 1912, 1v. 176. 
Warren, A. P.: Beit Prize Oxford, v1. 297. 
Warren, Lucy M.: M.A. London, xm. 375. 
Waters, W.H.: M.A. Wales (A.), vir. 318; 
M.Litt. Cambridge, x1. 365, x11. 373. 
Waterson, Nellie M.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 


379. 

Watson, Foster: D.Lit. London, 1912, 
tv. 179. 

Weatherhead, J. F.: B.Litt. Oxford, x. 
379. 


Weaver, J. R. H.: Arnold Prize, Oxford, 
1912, rv. 244. 

Webster, C. K.: Litt.D. Cambridge, xm 
374. 

Weir, A. J.: Ph.D. Edinburgh, rx. 361. 

Weitzman, Sophia: M.A. Manchester, 
1919, rv. 180, v. 248; Ph.D. vu. 317. 

Welbourne, E.: Thirlwall Prize, Cam- 
bridge, v1. 294. 

Wells, Evelyn B.: M.A. Manch., vir. 316, 

West, J. R.: Ph.D. Lond.[Reading], x11. 377. 

Whelan, Margaret E.: M.A. Liverpool, xu. 
374. 

Whibley, Mildred: M.A. London, 1x. 361. 

Whitaker, W. B.: M.A. Bristol, x. 376. 

White, Edna F.: M.A. Lond., 1918, 1v. 178. 

Whitehouse, Muriel D.: M.A. London, 

1916, 1v. 177. 





1 Name misspelt in original list, 
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Whitman, W. F.: B.Litt. Oxford, rx. 363, 
Ww en as M.: M.A, Manchester, 


Whittaker, G. R.: M.A. Leeds, v. 247, 
Whitworth, E. C.: M.A. London, : x11. 375, 
Wickwar, W. H.: M.A. London, xu. 375, 


xm. 376. 
Wilkinson, B.: M.A. Manchester, v1, 297; 
Ph.D. x1. 367. 


Wilkinson, Mary K.: M.A. Wales (B.), x 
380. 


= David: M.A. Wales (C.), xm 

Williams, D. T.: M.A. Wales (A.), xm. 377. 

Williams, E. R.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1915, 
Iv. 246. 

Williams, H. B.: LL.D. London, x. 378, 

Williams, H. G.: M.A. London, rx. 361. 

Williams, L. F. R.: B.Litt. Oxford, 1913, 
Iv. 244. 

Williams, Mabel: M.A. Wales (A.), 1913, 
Iv. 246. 

— Myfanwy: M.A. Wales (B.), v 


betes ar Nellie: M.A. Liverpool, 1913, 


. 243. 

Williams, T. Li.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1915, 
Iv. 246. 

Williams, W. P.: M.A. Wales (B.), x. 380. 

Williams, Winifred S.: M.A. Wales (C.), 
v. 249. 

Williams, W. T.: M.A. Wales (A.), 1914, 
Iv. 246. 

Williamson, J. A.: D.Lit. London, rx. 362, 

Wilson, A. M.: B.Litt. Oxford, x1. 377. 

Wilson, C. L.: M.A. Manchester, v1. 297. 

Wilson, Jean 8.: Ph.D. London, xm. 375, 
xu. 376. 

Wilson, R.: Beit Prize, Oxford, xm. 376, 

Wingfield-Stratford, E. C.: D.Se.Econ. 
London, 1913, rv. 177. 

Wiske, Elizabeth M.: M.Litt. Cambridge, 
xu. 373. 

Wood, A. C.: B.Litt. Oxford, vi. 317. 

Wood, John: M.A. Manchester, vir. 316. 

Wood, Marguerite: Ph.D. Edin., x. 377. 

Wood, Norman: Ph.D. London, xm. 377. 

Woodall, Ethel M.: M.A. Manchester, 
1917, rv. 180. 

Woodruff, J. D.: Lothian Prize, Oxford, 
vi. 297. 

Woods, Frank U.: M.A. Manch,, vm. 316. 

Woolf, C. N. 8.: Thirlwall Prize, Cam- 
bridge, 1913, rv. 241. 

Worth, J. G.: B.Litt. Oxford, v1. 298. 

Wortz, F. R.: M.A. Leeds, 1911, rv. 176. 

Wozencroft, G.: M.A. Wales (A.), v. 249. 

Wrettse-Smith, Mildred: M.8c.Econ. Lon- 
don, vi. 296. 

Wright, C. E.: M.A. Leeds, 1916, rv. 176. 

Wright, Mary R. Ellis: M.A. Bristol, xi. 


373, 

Wrong, E. M.: Beit Prize, Oxford, 1915, 
Iv. 244, 

Wrong, H. H.: B.Litt. Oxford, vu. 317, 
vir. 317. 


Yevtié, P.: B.Litt. Oxford, v. 248. 

Young, W. A.: Herbert Prize, Oxford, v1. 
297. 

Zucker, Elizabeth M. M.; M.A. Manchester, 

x1, 367, 
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A History or Ecypt: to the end of 
the XVIIIth dynasty. By James 
Baikio. Two vols.: xii+426+viii+ 
403 pp. Black. 368. (p. 990.) 

Tae BADARIAN CIVILISATION AND 
PREDYNASTIC REMAINS NEAR BADARI, 
By G. Brunton and Gertrude Caton- 
Thompson. x-+128 pp., Ixxxv plates. 
Quaritch. 50s. (p. 896.) 

Tue Private Lire or TuvutTan- 
KHAMEN. By G. R. Tabouis. xxiii+ 
322 pp. Routledge. 15s. (p. 776.) 

History AND MONUMENTS OF UR. 
By C.J. Gadd. xv+269 pp. Chatto 
and Windus. 15s. (p. 754.) 

NaBonipus AND BEtLsHAzzaR. By 
R. P. Dougherty. xii+216 pp. Yale 
Univ. Press. (Milford.) 13s. 6d. (p- 823.) 
*Tue Hirtire Empire. By J. Gar- 
stang. xvii+364pp. Constable. 25s. 
(p. 676.) 

History Or THE HeEBREWs. By 
F. K. Sanders. Revised and enlarged 
edn. xv+395pp. Scribners. 88. 6d. 

PALESTINE IN GENERAL History. 
By the Rev. Professor T. H. Robinson, 
the Rev. J. W. Hunkin and Professor 
F. C. Burkitt. (Schweich Lectures.) 
ix+106 pp. The British Academy. 
(Milford.) 68. (p. 994.) 

A Ssorr History or CHINESE 


CrviuisaTion. By R. Wilhelm. Trans. 


by J. Joshua. 
12s. 6d. (p. 936.) 

*DER GESETZMABIGE LEBENSLAUF DER 
VoLKER CHINAS UND JAPANs. By P. 
Hartmut. xv+110 pp.  Leipsic: 
Theodor Weicher. 3-50 Rm. 

*A Survey or Ancrent History : 
to the death of Constantine. By 
M. L. W. Laistner. xiii+613 pp. 
London, Harrap. 10s. 6d. Boston, 
Mass.: Heath. $3-80. (p. 910.) 

*Everypay TuHines IN HoMERIC 
Greece. By M. and C. H. B. Quen- 
nell. viii+140 pp. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 
(p. 981.) 

*A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF 
J.B. Bury. Compiled, with a memoir, 
7! H. Baynes. 184pp. Cambridge 

hiv. Press. 108. 6d. (p. 836.) 

*ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HisTory. 
By C. J. H. Hayes and P. T. Moon. 
xxi+893 pp. The Macmillan Oo. 
108. 6d. (p. 849.) 

*Tue Decistve Wars or History. 
A study in strategy. By B. H. Liddell 
Hart. xi+242 pp. Bell. io, 6d, (p. 710.) 

Roman Poxrricat InsriruTions. 
By Léon Homo. xviii+403 pp. 
Kegan Paul. 16s. (p. 924.) 


284 pp. Harrap. 


Tue NEGRO IN GREEK AND ROMAN 
CIVILISATION. B . H. Beardsley. 
xii+145 pp. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press. (Milford.) 168. (p. 748.) 

THe Mantie or Casar. By F. 
Gundolph. Trans, from the German by 
J. W. Hartmann. 319 pp. Grant 
15s. (p. 930.) 
CAMPAGNA AND ITS 
TreasuRES. By G. Bagnani. xv+ 
320 pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. (p. 885.) 

*SHort HisToRY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcu. ByC.P.S. Clarke. xiii+ 
532 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. (p. 877.) 

*Tue Assyrians (Nestorian Chris- 
tians) and their Neighbours. By the 
Rev. W. A. Wigram. xvi+247 pp. 
Bell. 158. (p. 792.) 

Arrira. By M._ Brion. 
from the French by H. Ward. 
Cassell. 12s. 6d. (p. 826.) 

Sarmst GREGORY THE GREAT. By 
Mgr. Pierre Batiffol. Trans. from the 
French by J. L. Stoddard. 292 pp. 
Burns, Oates. 3s. 6d. 

*THE Mippte Acrs. By E. M. 
Hulme. xi+85l pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 20s. 

*An InTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL 
History. By D. Dymond. xix+332 
Pp. Methuen. 6s. 

THe Works or LIUDPRAND OF 
Trans. and ed. by F. A. 
Wright. 287pp. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

SPAIN: a companion to Spanish 
studies. Ed. by E. Allison Peers. 
xi+302 pp. Methuen. 12s. 6d. (p. 985.) 

THe Romance or WatEs. By A. G. 
Bradley. 7+276 pp. Methuen. 
10s. 6d. (p. 805.) 

*A History FoR British PEOPLE. 
By D. C. Somervell. xvi+1,147+ xii 
Pp. Bell. 128. 6d. (p. 930.) 

Tue Brecryners’ History or Enc- 
LAND. Revised and enlarged edn. 
By E. W. Miller. 296 pp. Harrap. 
28. 6d. 

*PROBLEMS OF PLace NAME Srupy. 
By A. Mawer. xi+140 pp. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press. 6s. 

THE Sworps OF THE VIKINGS: stories 
from the works of Saxo Grammaticus. 
Retold by Julia D. Adams. xviii+ 
225 pp. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

*History or SWEDEN. By C. Hallen- 
dorff and A. Schiick. Trans. from the 
Swedish by Lajla Yapp. xxiv-+466 
Pp. Stockholm : Fritze, (Cassells.) 25a, 

A Sociat History or ENGLAND, 
ised edn, By G. Gueat. 


New and revi 
vili+225+-16 pp. G. Bell. 22, 6d. 


Richards and Toulmin. 
THE RomMAN 


Trans. 
278 pp. 


CREMONA. 
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*Tur Saxon CATHEDRAL aT CANTER- 

BURY AND THE Saxon SAINTS BURIED 
THEREIN. By C. Cotton. xv+1l1l 
Pp. Manchester Univ. Press. 10s. 6d. 

THe Bourmprmes or Orner Days. 
By S.H. Heath. 176 pp. Harrap. 5s. 

*THE PaInTEeRIN History. By E.H. 
Short. xii+469 pp. Philip Allan. 30s. 

British CosTUME puRING XIX 
Centuries. (Civil and Ecclesiastical.) 
By Mrs. C. H. Ashdown. xiii+376 pp. 
Jack. 2le. 

*MopEs AND MANNERS : ORNAMENTS. 
By Max von Boehn. xix+273 pp. 
Dent. 1l5e. 

Les Manuscrits ENLUMINES DE LA 
BIsLioTHREQUE DE CHARTRES. Par 
M. Y. Delaporte. Chartres: Société 
archéologique d’Eure-et-Loire. 56 fr. 
(p. 822.) 

*Tue Historra Recum BrRITANNIAE 
or GEOFFREY OF MonmouTs. By Acton 
Griscom. Together with a translation 
of the Welsh MS. No. lxi of Jesus 
College, Oxford. By R. E. Jones. 
xiii+672 pp. Longmans. 42s. (p. 905.) 

GakLic LITERATURE SURVEYED. By 
Aodh de Blacam. xvi+390 PP. 
Dublin : Talbot Press. 12s. 6d. (p. 738.) 

Anouo-Inisp LirTeratTurRE, 1200- 
1582. By St.J.D.Seymour. 170 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 12s. 6d. (p. 
738.) 

*A Literary History or ENGLAND. 
By B. Groom. xi+393 pp. Long- 
mans. 8s. 6d. 

*Mepizvat Latrm Lyrics. By 
Helen Waddell. viii+352 pp. Con- 
stable. 2le. 

*§. Louis or Tovutouse. By Mar- 
garet R. Toynbee. ix+266pp. Man- 
chester Univ. Press. 14s. 

*Srupies aND NOTES SUPPLEMENTARY 
to Stusss’ ConsTITUTIONAL History. 
By C. P. Dutaillis and G. Lefebvre. 
Vol. 1m. Trans. by M. I. E. Robertson 
and R. F. Treharne. ix+306-517 pp. 
Manchester Univ. Press. 9s. 

History or THE JEws OF FRANK- 
Fort. By A. Freimann and F. Kra- 
cauer. rans. from the German manu- 
script by B.S. Levin. 285 pp. Phila- 
delphia : Jewish Publication Society of 
America. (p. 702.) 

Tue Hansa: its history and 
romance. By E. G. Nash. xiii+279 
pp. Lane. 188. (p. 759.) 

Great Navicators AND Dis- 
COVERERS. By J. A. Brendon. 282 
pp. Harrap. 7s. 6d. (p. 797.) 

Tue Most Nosie anp Famous 
Travers or Marco Poo, TOGETHER 
WITH THE TRAVELS OF NICOLO DB’ 
Contr. Ed. from the Elizabethan 
translation of John Frampton. Ix+- 
381 pp. Argonaut Press. 42s. (p. 
946 


*Tue Documents OF IRIKI: ILLUS- 
TRATIVE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 









FEUDAL INSTITUTIONS OF Japay, 
Trans. and ed. by K. Asakawa. xyi+ 
442 pp. Yale Univ. Press. 35s. 

*THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL His. 
tory. Ed. by J. R. Tanner, C. W, 
Previté Orton and Z. N. Brooke. Vol, 
v1: Victory of the Papacy. xli+1047 
Pp. ; mape. Cambridge Univ. Press. 50s, 

EDLEVAL CULTURE: an_ intro- 
duction to Dante and his Times. By 
K. Vossler. Two vols. x+354+ix+ 
454 pp. Constable. 3le. 6d. 

*THE RoMANCE OF HERALDRY. By 
C. W. Scott-Giles. xii+234 pp. 
Dent. 108. 6d. (p. 862.) 

*MALTA OF THE Hnanrs. By E. W. 
Schermerhorn. iv+316 pp. Heine- 
mann. 258 

*CALENDAR OF PLEA AND MEMORANDA 
Rotts preserved among the archives of 
the City of London. Vol.m: 1364-81. 
Ed. by A. H. Thomas. Ixiv-+359 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 15s. (p. 897.) 
*CALENDAR OF FinE Rotts. Pre- 
pared under the superintendence of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Records. Vol. 
x: Rich II, 1383-91. 513 pp. 
Vol. x1: Richard II, 1391-99. 433 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 30s. each. 

THE CIVILISATION OF THE RENAIs- 
SANCE IN Itaty. By J. Burckhardt. 
Trans. by 8. G. C. Middlemore. 527 
pp. Harrap. 42s. Se 

Some FascrnaTiInG WOMEN OF THE 
RENAISSANCE. By G. _ Portigliotti. 
Trans. by B. Miall. 285 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. (p. 859.) 

ScreENCcCE AND THOUGHT IN THE 
Frrreenta CeENTURY. By Lynn 
Thorndike. xiv+387 Pp. Columbia 
Univ. Press. (Milford.) 248. (p. 806.) 
*Toe Court or Buraunpy. B 
O. Cartellieri. xv+282 pp. Kegan 
Paul. 2le. (p. 695.) 

*Tue Reign or HENRY THE Firtu. 
By J. H. Wylie and W. T. Waugh. 
Vol. mr (1415-22). xv+555 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 308. (p. 835.) 
*A History oF FRANCE FROM THE 
Deatu or Louis XI. By J. 8. C. 
Bridge. Vol. mt: 1498-1507. Vol. 
Iv: 1508-14. xiii+313+xv+310 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 168. each. 

*A GENERAL HISTORY FOR THE 
Mipp.e Scxoot, 1500-1763. By T.G. 
Standing. 382 pp. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ROMANCE OF THE PORTUGUESE 
in Asyssimnta, 1490-1633. By C. F. 
Rey. 319pp. Witherby. 188. (p. 912.) 

Tue GRANDE TURKE. Suleyman the 
Magnificent, Sultan of the Ottomans. 
By Fairfax Downey. xii+333 pp. 
Stanley Paul. 15s. (p. 888.) 

FERDINAND MaGELLAN. By E. F. 
Benson. xiii+262 pp. John Lane. 
128. 6d. (p. 833.) : 
*Urrich von Hurren. By Hajo 
Holborn, 184 BP Leipsic; Quelle 
und Mayer. 5 hm. 
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*HisTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ENG- 
tanp. The Tudors and Stuarts. By 
H. L. Powell. viii+424 pp. Sheldon 
Press. 58 


Four Marcarets: The Lady Mar- 
t, Margaret Roper, Margaret Fell, 
t Godolphin. By Margaret E. 
xii+113 pp. Sheldon Press. 

(p. 847.) ‘ 

Royat Marys: Princess Mary and 
her predecessors. By E. T. Cook. 
xvi+247 pp. Murray. 98. (p. 901.) 
*LETTERS AND’ PAPERS FOREIGN AND 
DoMESTIO OF THE REIGN oF HENRY 
VIII. Addenda: Vol. 1, parti. 439 
Pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 30s. 

A CATALOGUE OF StTaR CHAMBER 
PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO WALEs. 
By I. A. Owen Edwards. (Board of 
Celtic Studies, History and Law Series, 
No. 1.) viii+226 pp. Cardiff: the 
University Press. 21s. 

*Der STREIT UM DAS WIDERSTANDS- 
RECHT. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Englischen Revolution. = Dr. 
A. Gross. 127 pp. Berlin: Roths- 
child. 6-80 Rm. 

*CALENDAR OF THE PATENT ROLLs. 
Edward VI. Vol. vi: Index. 772 
pp. H.M Stationery Office. 

*Wirch HunTING anD WitcH TRIALS 
InpDIcTMENTS. 1559-1736. By C. 
L’Estrange Ewen. xiii+345 pp. 
Ke Paul. 2le. 
tmecene or Srr James MELVILLE OF 
Hataiiyr, 1535-1617. Ed. by A. F. 
Steuart. xiv+379 pp. Routledge. 
128. 6d. 

Tue Story or CHurcH UNION IN 
Scottanp, 1560-1929. By J. R. 
Fleming. 276 pp. J. Clarke. 3s. 6d. 
(p. 884.) 

*A History or Cuurcu DIscrPLine 
in Scottanp. By I. MacN. Clark. 
viii+235 pp. Aberdeen: Lindsay. 
7s. (p. 1007.) 

Tse History or THE Porss, from 
the close of the Middle Ages. Trans. 
from the German of L. von Pastor. 
Ed. by R. F. Kerr. Vol. xvi: Pius V 
(1566-1572). xxxvi+438 pp. Kegan 
Paul. 158. (p. 678.) 

Tue Rise or THE DutcH REPUBLIC. 
By J.L. Motley. Twovols. ix+469+ 
oe pp. Allen and Unwin. 


History of THE ENGLIsH CHURCH 
AT THE Haaue, 1586-1929. Together 
with a short account of the family 
Tinne, Compiled by F. O. Dentz. 
ee Delft: W. D. Meinema. 
6s. 6d. (p. 901.) 


"CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, 
Foreian: Elizabeth. Vol. xx, Part 
iii. April-Dec., 1587. xliii+608 pp. 
H.M. Stationery Office. £1 15s. 

*Tue ExTERRITORIALITY OF AMBASSA- 
DORS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CenTURIES. By E. R. Adair. 
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xii+282 pp. Longmans. 2ls. (p. 
774.) 


CALLIGRAPHER OF 
SaRacossa. By - Thomas and 
Stanley Morison. With a facsimile of 
the surviving text and plates of his two 
writing books, 1583 and 1612. Pegasus 
Press. 1058. (p. 739.) 

Tue Cenct: astudy of murder. By 
Sir Lionel Cust. 124 pp. Mandrake 
Press. 38. 6d. (p. 901.) 

*Haxtuyt’s Voraces. Selected and 
arranged by A. 8. Mott. 317 pp., with 
maps. Oxford: Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

A History OF THE CONSTITUTION OR 
GOVERNMENT OF TRINIDAD. By C. 
Reis. 2nd edn., in two vols. Vol. 1. 
291 pp. Trinidad: 7, Hart-street, 
Port-of-Spain. 

Tue CaMBRIDGE History oF INDIA. 
Vol. v: British India, 1497-1858. Ed. 
by H. H. Dodwell. xxii+683 pp. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 308. (p. 
909.) 

*BEGINNINGS OF VIJAYANAGARA 
History. By the Rev. H. Heras, 8.J. 
viili+144 pp. Bombay: Indian His- 
torical Research Institute. R. 4. 

AFONSO DE ALBUQUERQUE, Governor 
of India. By E. Prestage. 85 pp. 
Watford: Voss and Michael. 5s. (p. 
691.) 

THE AGRARIAN SysTEM OF MOSLEM 
Inp1a. By W. H. Moreland. 296 pp. 
Heffer. 158. (p. 831.) 

AFGHAN AND PatHan. By G. B. 
Scott. 188 pp. Mitre Press. 8s. 
(p. 792.) 

CoMMENTARIES OF Ruy FREYRE DE 
ANDRADA. Ed. with an intro. by C. R. 
Boxer. Routledge. 158. (p. 912.) 

Wriu1aM Dampier. By G. Wilkin- 
son. xii+257 pp. Lane. 128. 6d. 
(p. 675.) 

*Tue SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
G.N. Clark. xii+372 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 1l65e. 

Nursery Lire 300 Years Aco: 
The story of a Dauphin, 1601-10. 
From the journal of Dr. Héroard and 
other contemporary sources. By Lucy 
Crump. vii+25l pp. Routledge. 
10s. 6d. (p. 962.) 

*AoTts OF THE Privy CoUNCIL OF 
ENGLAND, 1617-1619. Vol. tv: Jan. 
1618-June 1619. iv+570 pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 35s. 

*NoTres OF THE DEBATES IN THE 
House or Lorps, 1621, 1625, 1628. 
Ed. from the original MSS. by Frances 
H. Relf. xxxii+239 pp. Royal His- 
torical Society. 

A GUIDE TO THE PRINCIPAL SOURCES 
FOR EARLY AMERICAN History (1600— 
1800) in the City of New York. By 
E. B. Greene and R. B. Morris. xxv+ 
357 pp. Columbia Univ. Press. (Mil- 
ford.) 37s. 6d. (p. 1003.) 

*History of AMERICAN Lirz. Vol.1: 
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The Coming of the White Man. By 
I. oy meee are pp. The 
Macmillan Co. 

History OF ilies IN THE 
Untrep States. By V.8.Clark. Vol. 
1: 1607-1860. xi+607 pp. Vol. m: 
1860-1893. viii+566 pp. Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 25s. 

*TuHe Pusiic ARCHIVES OF SOUTH 
Arrica. 1652-1910. By C. Graham 
Botha. ix+108 pp. Cape Town: 
Cape Times. 6s. 6d. (p. 770.) 

Mazarin, SOUTIEN DE L’Erat. By 
Marcel Boulenger. Paris: Grasset. 
15 fr. (p. 911.) 

A BrsuiocrRapHy OF OLIVER CROM- 
WELL : printed materials, together with 
a list of portraits and caricatures. 
By W. C. Abbott. xxviii+540 pp. 
Harvard Univ. Press. (Milford.) 
528. 6d. (p. 921.) 

L’Unton pEs EGtisEs GALLICANE ET 
ANGLICANE : une tentative au temps de 
Louis XIV. Les Jansénistes du XVIII¢ 
siécle et la constitution civile du clergé. 
Par E. Préclin. Paris: Gamber. (p. 
922.) 

*Tue Secret History or HENRIETTA, 
Princess oF ENGLAND, first wife of 
Philippe Duc d’Orleans, together with 
the Memoirs of the Court of France. 
Trans. by J. M. Shelmerdiue. xxix+ 
264 pp. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 

Diary AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SAMUEL Pepys. With a life and notes 
by Richard, Lord Braybrooke. (A 
reprint of the edition of 1848-9.) Four 
vols. viii+551+471+499+4 567 oe 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. each vol. 

Wru1am Penn: Quaker and Colo- 
nist. By G.G. Sellick. 159 pp. Ep- 
worth Press. 28. 6d. (p. 750.) 

History oF MARYLAND PROVINCE 
AND State. By M. P. Andrews. x+ 
721 pp. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran. $7-25. (p. 730.) 

*Tue Buioopy Assizes. By J. G. 
Muddiman. 250pp. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

*THe CaTHOLIC QUESTION, 1688—- 
1829. By P. Hughes. 334 pp. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. (p. 825.) 

PeTeR THE GREAT. By Stephen 
Graham. 376 pp. Benn. 2le. (p. 
755.) 

*THe PaRLIAMENT OF SCOTLAND, 
1690-1702. By E. E. B. Thomson. 
viii+198 pp. Milford. 6s. 

THE GREAT EARL OF PETERBOROUGH. 
By Brigadier-Gen. C. Ballard. 288 pp. 
Skeffington. 21s. (p. 805.) 

Coutts’: THE HISTORY OF A BANK- 
inc House. By R. M. Robinson. 
xii+189 pp. Murray. 15s. (p. 990.) 

Sreruen Hares. By A. E. Clark- 
Kennedy. xii+256 pp. Cambridge. 
Univ. Press. 

ScorrisH Epvucation. 
ix+262 pp. Long- 
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Tae Earzty Lire aND ADVENTURES 
or JEAN Jacques RovussEav. By 
A. L. Sells. xxi+148 pp. Hoffer 
8s. 6d. (p. 814.) 

*PoLITISCHE CORRESPONDENZ Frizp. 
RICHS DES GROSSEN. Ed. by G. B, 
Volz. 41 Band. 640 pp. Leipsic: 
Quelle und Mayer. 

*FREDERICK THE GREAT. By W, 
Hegeman. Trans. from the German by 
Winifred es xviii+541 pp. Con- 
stable. 18s. . 757.) 

CAPTIVES ae teu : Survivors’ narra- 
tives. Ed. by A. W. Lawrence. 243 

. Cape. 3e. 6d. 

OtpEN TrmEs IN ZULULAND AND 
Natau. Ng’uni Clans. By the Rev, 
A. T. Bryant. xxii+710 pp. Long- 
mans. 128. 6d. (p. 675.) 

WoLre anpD NortTH AMERICA. By 
Lieut.-Col. F. E. Whitton. 420 pp. 
Benn. 21s. (p. 914.) 

THE NORTHERN OR GoRDON FeEn- 
cIBLEs, 1778-83. By H. B. Mackin- 
tosh. 106 pp. Privately printed. (p. 750.) 

SELECTED READINGS IN AMERICAN 
History. Ed. by T. C. Pease and 
A. 8. Roberts. iii + 802 Pp. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace. (Bell). 18s. 
(p. 901.) 

HisToRY OF THE UNITED States. 
Vol. 1: 1783-1865. By A. E. Martin. 
xiii+ 806 pp. Ginn. 168. 6d. (p. 686.) 

THE IARY OF FRANCISCO DE 
Mrranpa. Tour of the United States, 
1783-84. The Spanish text, ed. by 
W. 8S. Robertson. ae ae pp. 
Hispanic Society of America. (P. 732.) 

La Fayetre. By Brand W itlock. 
Two vols. x+475+452 pp. Apple- 
ton. 428. (p. 942.) 

*EpMUND BURKE AND THE REVOLT 
AGAINST THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By A. Cobban. 280 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

*THE Otp Rfcme or France. By 
F. Funck-Brentano. viii+376 pp. 
Arnold. 16s. 

Tue Frencn RevoivtTion. By 
Thomas Carlyle. Intro. by Hilaire 
Belloc. Two vols. xxv+351+xi+ 
399 pp. Dent. 15s. 

*Lovis XVII ov L’OTAGE DE LA 
REVOLUTION, d’aprés des documents 
inédits. By C. de la Roche. 326 pp. 
Paris: Champion. 12 fr. 

Louis XVII: ses deux suppressions. 
Par H. F. de Vaulx. Paris: Payot. 
40 ff (p. 712.) 

*HisTorRE DES INSURRECTIONS DE 
L’Ovest. Par L. Dubreuil. Tome 
ler. 328 pp. Paris: Rieder. 30/fr. 

ne OF THE REIGN OF ROBES- 
PIERRE. H. M. Williams. 208 pp. 
John Ham ton. 1868, 

CIVILISATION IN TRANSITION (1789- 
1870). By H. C. Thomas and W. A. 
Hamm. 312 pp. John Hamilton. 
56s. (p. 877.) 
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*EUROPE AND ENGLAND, 1789-1914. 
By P. Meadows. 299pp. Nelson. 3s. 

#4 History or Mopern TIMEs: 
from 1789. By D. M. Ketelby. 623 
pp. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Tue STaTE OF THE PRIsoNs. By 
John Howard. (Everyman’s Library.) 
xxii+306 pp. Dent. 2s. 

*AUSTRALIAN Discovery. Vol. 1, 
by sea; vol. u, by land. Ed. by E. 
Scott. xxxvi+412+xxxii+422 pp. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. each. (pp. 733 and 
911. 

veosa UNDER WELLESLEY. By P.E. 
Roberts. xii+323 pp. Bell. lds. 
(p. 775.) 

THE PunsaB AS A SOVEREIGN STATE 
(1799-1839). By G.L. Chopra. xii+- 
352 pp. Lahore: Uttar. Chand 
Kapur. 

APIER’S RiFtEs : history of the 5th 
Battalion, 6th Rajputana Rifles. By 
H. G. Rawlinson. Milford. 15s. (p. 
913. 

Tae History OF THE AssAM RIFLES. 
By Col. L. W. Shakespear. xxiv+30l 
pp. Macmillan. 308. (p. 856.) 

Netson. By C. 8. Forrester. 265 
Pp. John Lane. 12s. 6d. (p. 942.) 

THE Lire or NAPOLEON. y D. 8. 
Merezhkovsky. Trans. by C. Zvegint- 
zov. 375 pp. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

**THe PERSONALITY OF NAPOLEON. 
By J. Holland Rose. Newedn. 307 pp. 
Bell. 38. 6d. 

NAPOLEON AND HIs Faminy. By W. 
Geer. Vol. mr: Moscow to Saint 
Helena. xv+407 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 188. (p. 779.) 

INDISCRETIONS OF A PREFECT OF 
Potice: anecdotes of Napoleon and 
the Bourbons from the Papers of 
Count Réal. Trans. and ed. by A. L. 
Hayward. xv+240 pp. Cassell. 
8s. 6d. (p. 726.) 

*THe AMAZING CAREER OF BERNA- 
poTTe, 1763-1844. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir D. P. Barton. x-+396 pp. Maur- 
ray. 21s. 

Bottvar: Contribucion al Estudio 
de sus Ideas Politicas. Por C. Parra- 
Perez. Paris: Editions Excelsior. 
(p. 804.) 

*ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
tury, 1801-5. By A. F. Fremantle. 
555 pp. Allen and Unwin. 16s. (p. 
175.) 

*STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH SOCIAL AND 
PoxiticaL THINKERS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By R. H. Murray. 
Two vols. vii+474+452 pp. Heffer. 
12s. 6d. 

*PIONEERS OF Rerorm. By D. C. 
Johnson. ix+189 pp- Methuen. 5s. 

THE AvusTINIAN THEORIES oF Law 
AND SoverEIGntTy. By R. A. East- 
wood and G. W. Keeton. viii+82 pp. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. (p. 877.) 

*TuREE Stupres in European Con- 
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SERVATISM: Metternich, Guizot, the 
Catholic Church. By E. L. Woodward. 
viii+350 pp. Constable. 165s. 

Les Retations pE Socirérh ENTRE 
L’ ANGLETERRE ET LA FRANCE SOUS LA 
RESTAURATION (1814-30). Par Mar- 
gery E. Elkington. Paris: Champion. 
(p. 677.) 

Paris AND LONDON 
P. R. Broemel. 
(p. 1005.) 

JOURNAL oF A West Inp1a Pro- 
PRIETOR, 1815-17. By M. G. Lewis. 
Ed. by Mona Wilson. 356 pp. Rout- 
ledge. 15s. 

DantEt O’ConnELL. By D. Gwynn. 
288 pp. Hutchinson. 188. (p. 777.) 
**Lorp GREY OF THE REFoRM BILL. 
By G.M.TrEevEetyan. 2ndedn. xi+ 
413 pp. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

*Lorp DurHam. By C. W. New. 
xiv+612 pp. Clarendon Press. 25s. 

*GREAT Pesmaae AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE, 1839-65. By W.L. Mathieson. 
xi+203 pp. Longmans. 12s.6d. (p. 
807.) 

THE WINTERING PARTNERS ON PEACE 
River: from the earliest records to the 
Union in 1821. With asummary of the 
Dunvegan Journal, 1806. By J. N. 
Wallace. 139 . Ottawa: Thor- 
burn and Abbott. 9s. (p. 901.) 

THe Day OF THE CATTLEMEN. By 
E. 8. Osgood. x+283 pp. Univ. of 
Minnesota Press. $3-50. (p. 714.) 

Tue Irish BATTALION IN THE Papa 
Army or 1860. By G. F. H. Berkeley. 
xxii+254 pp. Dublin: Talbot Press. 
15s. (p. 989.) 

*THE GENERALSHIP OF ULysszs S. 
Grant. By J.F.C. Fuller. xix+446 
pp. Murray. 2le. (p. 936.) 

Tue InpusTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
BIRMINGHAM AND THE BLAcK CountTrRY, 
1860-1927. By G. C. Allen. Intro. 
by J. F. Rees. xxiii+479 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 258. (p. 941.) 

LivinGsTtonE. By R. J. Campbell. 
370 pp. Benn. 21s. (p. 863.) 

LoBencuta. By H.M. Hole. xi+ 
211 pp. Philip Allan. 108. 6d. (p. 
854.) 

Letters or DisRaEtI TO Lapy 
BRADFORD AND LADY CHESTERFIELD. 
Ed. by the Marquis of Zetland. Two 
vols. Vol. 1: 1873-75. 313 pp. 
Vol. m: 1876-81. 324 pp. Benn. 
42s. (p. 763.) 

Bismarck. Von Siegfried von Kar- 
dorff. Berlin: E. Rowohlt. (p. 704.) 

*Tne Sapurov MeEmorrs oR Bis- 
MARCK AND Russia. Trans. by J. Y. 
Simpson. x+304 pp. Cambridge 
Univ. Press, (p. 854.) 

Lorp LanspowneE. By Lord New- 
ton. xiv+536 pp. Macmillan. 2658, 
(p. 854.) 

*Tue Franco-RussiaN ALLIANCE, 
1891-1917. ByG.Michon. Trans. by 


In 1815. By 
203 pp. Murray. 5e. 
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N. Thomas. 340 pp. Allen and Un- 
win. 16s. 

ComMANDO: a Boer journal of the 
Boer War. By Deneys Reitz. 331 
pp. Faberand Faber. 15s. (p. 837.) 

A MopErn History or THE ENGLISH 
PrortE, 1910-1922. By R. H. Gret- 
ton. 389 pp. Martin Secker. 12s. 6d. 
(p. 988.) 

*ArBANIA: the Rise of a Kingdom. 
By J. Swire. xxiv+560 pp. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 30s. 

In Dramma pi SERAJEVO. Di 
Luciano Magrini. Milan: LEdizioni 
** Athena.” 101. (p. 802.) 

Dre WEeEtrTxKrRiec, 1914-18. Bear- 
beitet im Reichsarchiv. Die Mili- 
taérischen rationen zu Lande. 
Sechster Band. Der Herbst-Feldzug, 
1914. Der Abschluss der Operationen 
im Western und Osten. Berlin: Mitt- 
ler. 26 Rm. (p. 834.) 

GESCHICHTE DER NATIONALEN BEWE- 
GunG m™m Orrent. By H. Kohn. Ber- 
lin: Kurt Vowinckel. 24 Rm. (p. 
734.) 

Tue LETTERS AND FRIENDSHIPS OF 
Sm Cecm Sprine-Rice. Ed. by 8. 
wynn. Two vols. 504+462 pp. 
Constable. 42s. (p. 753.) 
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Tue Lire or Lorp FisHer of 
KILvERSTONE. By Admiral Sir R, H, | 
Bacon. Twovols. xxviii+-312+vii4 ” 
328 pp. Hodder and Stoughton. 42%, | 
(p. 803.) 3 

*THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE - 
MarsHaL Focu. By Sir George Aston, © 


318 pp. Hutchinson. 24s. a 
KENYA, FROM CHARTERED Company 
By C. W. Hobley, ~ 


To Crown CoLony. 
256 pp. Witherby. 16s. (p. 844.) 7 
*TuE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE BRITISH © 
Dominions. By A. B. Keith. xxiv+ 
524 pp. Macmillan. 188. 
PARLIAMENT AND THE BRITISH 
Empire. By R. L. Schuyler. vii+ ~ 
279 pp. Columbia Univ. Press. (Mil- 
ford.) 188. 6d. (p. 987.) 

*Tue DomINIONs AND DIPLoMAcy, 
By A. Gordon Dewey. Two vols, 
Longmans. 45s. 

*Wuy 1s History REwrItTEN? B 
Lucy M. Salmon. xiv+217 pp. Mil. 
ford. 8s. 6d. 

*FOUNDATIONS OF History TEACHING. 
By F. Clarke. 171 pp. Milford, 
4s. 6d. 

*History IN ScHoots: a study of 
some of its problems. By H. Ann 
Drummond. 176 pp. Harrap. 5s. 


LOCAL HISTORY AND GENEALOGY 


Tue History or ASTLEY AND ITS 
Parish CuHurcH. By the Rev. I. 
Carr-Gregg. 126pp. Astley Vicarage, 
Nuneaton. 2s. 

A CorrEswoLtp Manor : the histo 
of Painswick. By W. St. Clair Bad- 
deley. 2ndedn. xii+26lpp. Long- 
mans. 2le. 

*Tue History or Hircumw. By R.L. 
Hine. Vol. 1. 536 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. 

*Court Rotts or THE BIsHOP OF 
Lonpon’s Manor or Hornsey, 1603- 
1701. Ed. by W. McB. Marcham and 
F.Marcham. xliv+30l pp. Grafton. 
84s. (p. 688.) 

Toe Parish or Att HAattows, 
Barxrye. London County Council 
Survey of London, Vol. xu, Part 1. 
xvi+ 100 pp. and 90 plates. Batsford. 
3le. 6d. (p. 682.) 

A History or Sroxe Cunurcu. 
Compiled by R. Nicholls. 117 pp. 
Stoke-on-Trent: Eardley. 58. (p. 
772.) 

A History or CampBustana. By 
J. A. Wilson. xiii+208 pp. Glas- 
gow : Jackson, Wylie. 10s. 6d. (p.727.) 


EDINBURGH, 1329--1929. 
pp. Oliver 


and Boyd. 
812.) 


PaIsLEY ABBEY. By the Rev. A. R. 
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